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KILL LAWN WEEDS 


















without killing the grass 


Weedone picks out and kills the weeds in your lawn 
without killing the grass. Weedone, the original 
2-4D. weed-killer, kills dandelion, plantain, white 
clover, pennywort, heal-all, knotweed, chickweed, 
hawk weed, ground ivy, purslane, oxalis, wild garlic, 
speedwell, and many other noxious weeds that 
plague garden-lovers everywhere. 

Weedone also kills poison ivy, poison oak, bind- 
weed (morning glory), honeysuckle, wild cherry, rag- 
weed and along list of other garden and farm weeds. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Ambler, Pa. 




















HOW TO USE 
WEEDONE 


Spray the leaves with a coarse, drench- 
ing spray. The spray is absorbed by 
the plant and kills the weed inter- 
nally right out to the root tips. Spray 
on a warm day when the plant is 
growing actively as Weedone is not 
effective on dormant vegetation. 
Repeat sprayings may be necessary 
to eradicate plants that were missed 
on the first spraying or to kill plants 
that grow from seeds after the first 
spraying. 


WEEDONE IS EASY TO HANDLE 


Weedone is safe to use around live- 
stock and pets; it does not hurt the 
ground; it does not stain or irritate 
the skin; it does not corrode metal 
spray equipment; it is non-explosive. 


@ This year, your local dealer can 
supply your Weedone needs in full— 
from the dollar size that covers 
a thousand square feet to the five 
gallon can (price $35) that covers 


. two acres. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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IF EVERBEARING strawberries are planted in the Spring, cut off 
blossoms in May; allow fruiting to begin in August. 

THE RATE of maturity for all varieties is most rapid when the corn is 
planted in 36-inch rows, with the plants 12 inches apart. 

THE VALUE of applications of fertilizer to blueberries, raspberries 
and similar woody plants will be largely lost if weeds stimulated by 
the plant food are not controlled. 

SECTIONS of the vegetable garden that were planted to cabbage and 
its relatives last year will require thorough enrichment for the thrift 
of those plants which occupy those areas this year. 

THE MODERN idea is that the well-established practice of clipping off 
part of the foliage of young plants at transplanting time is harmful. 
Faster root development will follow if the leaves are left intact. 

THE GRAPE plume moth may be controlled in some measure on back- 
yard vines which did not receive a dormant spraying by hand picking. 
The larve and nests may be collected, or the caterpillars crushed in the 
nests. 

A GOOD way to start off a program of permanent heavy mulching of 
trees and shrubs is to first make an application of chemical fertilizer. 
When the mulching program is under way, feeding need not be an 
annual practice. 

A THOROUGH soaking of the roots of peony plants with semesan 
(mixed according to directions) and covering the expanding foliage 
with a fungicidal spray may go a long way toward checking the disease 
which prevents the flower buds from opening. 

THE MOST practical control of moles is achieved by the use of prong- 
type traps placed in main runways. Main runways can be located by 
stamping down sections of runway and checking to see if they are 
repeatedly raised again after several stampings. 

OLD CLUMPS of delphiniums will benefit from a Spring feeding after 
which a deep mulch can be applied to eliminate the need for usually 
damaging hoeing. The mulch will also conserve soil moisture. Many 
gardeners thin the clumps to about five stems. 

WHERE plants of rhododendron, mountain laurel and other broad- 
leaved evergreens show foliage injury, it is better not to prune until 
after new growth is well under way and the true extent of any possible 
plant damage can be properly evaluated. 

ROSES will need feeding but once a year. A good time for the job is 
when the new growth is but a very few inches long. This is all the 
feeding that will be necessary, provided plenty of moisture is available 
to the plants during the hot days of late Summer. 

FEEDING any early started plants—vegetables or ornamental—with 
liquid fertilizer a few days before transferring from pots or flats will 
prove beneficial. Even the careful application of pure water in the 
days before setting will prevent wilting and promote establishment. 

TREES that grow well from planting time are less affected by environ- 
ment, require less corrective pruning, make better shaped trees and 
begin to fruit at an earlier age. In a well-prepared suitable soil, fertili- 
zation, particularly with commercial fertilizers, is not advised in the 
year of planting. 

THE STEMS of dogwood trees should be watched carefully now for 
the presence of breaks in the bark caused by mechanical injury. Such 
bark openings should be painted promptly with tree wound paint or 
clear shellac to seal them against the possible entry of wood-boring 
insects. 

THE “HARDENING off” of seedling plants can be overdone. Some 
of the more resistant plants such as lettuce and cabbage can be given 

air, lower temperatures and less wa- 
tering to condition them for an early 
season, outdoor existence. However, 
warm weather plants such as pep- 
pers, eggplants and especially, toma- 
toes should not be “‘hardened”’ to 
any severe degree. 
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A PEEK AT SOME OF 
THE 1946 OFFERINGS 


PRIMROSES 

Some very unusual varieties, 
as well as standard colors now 
ready for shipment. Good prim- 
roses have been hard to find 
this year. 


VIOLA 

A brand new blue-violet never 
before offered. Giant size, gor- 
geously formed and colored, 
now ready. 


DAHLIAS 


Some exclusive Dr. Hal 
Smith creations, and you know 
the kind of dahlias he grows. 
Available in May. 


AURATUM LILIES 

The famous Esperanza seed- 
ling that walked off with the 
gold medal at the New York 
show will be available in lim- 
ited quantities for Fall. 


DUTCH IMPORTS 

We have been in touch with 
our Holland source, and can 
promise you some exhibition 
size bulbs in brand new varie- 
ties of tulips, hyacinths and 
other Dutch imports. 

D4 

Many other fine flowers and 
bulbs will be offered each 
month, to be shipped at the 
best planting time. If you 
are not satisfied with any 
shipment, it may be re- 
turned for full refund. Send 


for brochure. 
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You Can Still Become a Charter Member... 
Enjoy Preference On Guaranteed Quality 


, Att America GARDEN CLUB is a new idea, designed to bring to 
garden lovers in all America the choicest quality in both standard and 
new varieties of all types of flowers for their own gardens. Through arrange- 
ments with the country’s finest floriculturists, the very cream of their propa- 
gating beds is set aside exclusively for members of the All America Garden Club. 


Every offering is guaranteed not only to 
be No. 1 grade, but the choicest of No. 1 
quality, so that you can buy with complete 
confidence. The All America Garden 
Club, unlike any other organization in 
America, is unobligated to sell anything 
except by its own choice. No second grade 
will ever be offered, and it will never be 
necessary to offer something merely be- 
cause it must be disposed of. 


NO DUES, NO MINIMUMS 

Likewise, membe: are not obligated to 
buy any offering. No minimum annual 
purchase is required to maintain member- 
ship. THERE ARE NO DUES, NO COSTS 
OTHER THAN THE PURCHASES YOU 
DESIRE TO MAKE! 

The All America Garden Club is the 
result of one garden lover’s dissatisfac- 
tion. While he knew that this choice qual- 
ity was being grown, he could never be 
sure that what he could buy through the 
regular channels would prove to be what 
he expected. Realizing hee other garden- 
ers might have had the same experience, 
he sought out many of the horticultural 
artists here in the fertile Pacific North- 
west, and outlined his plan. It met imme- 
diate acceptance by the growers. 


EXTRA CHOICE QUALITY 

Many agreed to develop new varieties 
exclusively for All America Garden Club 
members. Others agreed to devote more 
time and effort to develop this extra choice 

uality, for here at last was an outlet for 
their finest creations, an outlet that was 
worthy of their best efforts. 

It will be the Club’s aim to seek out 
not only the unusual varieties, but to offer 
standard varieties as well, provided those 
standard varieties meet the Club’s rigidly 
high standard of excellence. Any contem- 
plated offer will be withdrawn should 
growing conditions impair quality. 

CHARTER MEMBERSHIPS OPEN 

A system of preference memberships has 
been established. Charter members, those 
who purchase any offering before July 1 
(whether delivered by that date or not), 
shall have first call on all offerings, and the 
more limited offerings will be reserved for 
them. Active members, those purchasing 

after that date, will have next preference. 

Anyone may enroll as an Associate 
member by sending the coupon which will 
bring him all regular offerings by mail. 
You still have time to become a Charter 
Member. Send the coupon today to get 


current offerings. 


Chip and Wad this Coupon Joday to... 


ALL AMERICA GARDEN CLUB, 1028-C Vance Building, Seattle 1, Washington 
. for Full Details of Club and Current Offerings 
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The Rose Situation 


HE year 1945 was in many respects a 

difficult rose year. A very mild March 
started the growth of the plants and was 
followed in April and May by cool wet 
weather and several hard frosts, working 
considerable injury to plants in various 
places. Up to August | the season of 1945 
was a very wet one. Much more than 
normal black spot was reported and in 
places it was rampant, even in gardens that 
had good care. 

The new product Fermate, which will 
be available this year, may help in black 
spot control, for where it has been tried, 
it seems to have given good results. The 
writer found it good, but a rather “‘messy”’ 
product to handle. 

On the other side of the picture, many 
gardens had a good season, with only lim- 
ited trouble from black spot and had good 
bloom. One rosarian controlled his black 
spot by using a spray gun that generated 
125 pounds pressure. It was thought that 
this gave better coverage and possibly a 
slight penetration of the leaf surface to 
prevent infection of the leaf. Regularity 
of spraying and dusting is, of course, of 
the utmost importance. 

One of the important things to main- 
tain good growth and flowering in the case 
of roses, as well as other plants in the 
garden, is a good supply of organic matter. 
This is too often overlooked by the ama- 
teur gardener. Well decomposed cow ma- 
nure or compost should be used. Two 
wheelbarrow loads of either one or the 
other can be profitably worked into every 
100 square feet of bed at least once each 
year. 

Insect pests were not as troublesome in 
1945 as might have been expected. The 
much advertised DDT is not effective 
against rose aphids but will kill birds and 
should not be used indiscriminately. It 
has been found effective against rose bugs 
and Japanese beetles. It can be used in the 
dust form or as a wettable powder. 

When it comes to insect control, in gen- 
eral, if spraying or dusting is done thor- 
oughly in the first part of the season as 
insects appear, it will greatly reduce the 
insect trouble in the last part of the season. 
Among the good controls for insects are 
the rotenone and pyrethrum sprays or 
dusts. Rotenone dust can be combined 
with dusting sulphur and Bordeaux mix- 
ture to make a combined insecticide and 
fungicide. I combine them half and half. 
Black Leaf 40 is also good, and there are 
many others. 

Bordeaux mixture, dust or spray, and 
dusting or wettable sulphur are good prod- 
ucts to control black spot and mildew. 
Use sulphur products sparingly in very hot 
weather ,and substitute a copper spray or 
dust. Fungtrogen has been found to be a 
good control in place of sulphur in hot 
weather and it does not discolor the foli- 
age, but any good copper product may be 
used. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


May 1, 1946 
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RECOMMENDED GARDEN BOOKS 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS by Alex Cumming. 


In this new and enlarged edition the author, who is an outstanding 
authority on this flower, describes the cultural methods of the modern 
hardy “mum”’ so thoroughly and simply that even the most inexperienced 
amateur should be able to succeed with it. Brilliantly written, packed 
¥ i ae pion full of gardening information, this book will open new worlds of hardy 
; nue | Scaihe chrysanthemum beauty to all who read it. 
eer —? $2.50 Postpaid 
meer 
% - + ~ 7 
4. ll TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES for the Northeastern 
United States by George Graves. 

“d Hardy : This is a handbook for those who are concerned with private gardens 
1 - qthemuis roadside planting and rock gardens. The author has selected several 
(hrysa hundred species and varieties which are best suited to these three 

, categories. Many suggestions for culture, propagation and pruning are 


included. Profusely illustrated. 





$3.00 Postpaid 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON 15, MASS. 














DAFFODILS 


ou want some of 
the standard good varieties or 
you are a connoisseur and 
desire the finest of the recent 
introductions, you should have 
our illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


mE. MISCh 


CANBY, OREGON 









COMBINATION 3 IN 1 WEEDER 


A new light weight weeder with three very 
useful cutting portions: (1) a shovel, (2) a 
hoe, and (3) a hook. The various methods ° 
of use are explained and illustrated in an 
accompanying leaflet. ( Also sent on request. ) 
The quality of materials and workmanship is 
unsurpassed. Price $1.50 post- 
paid. Terms: cash. Satisfaction K 
guaranteed or money back. 







MANOLE 


+ on 


THE NOECKER LABORATORIES 
Box 403, Dept. H, South Bend 24, Ind. 
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GARDEN GEMS 


All Grown in Our Nurseries 


Viburnum Carlesi—Mayflower Viburnum—in 


sizes from 18” to 4’. All on their own roots 
Prunus Yedoensis— Yoshino Cherry—The vari- 
ety planted around the tidal basin in Wash- 


ington. Pale pink blossoms. The hardiest 
variety for New England. 


Halesia Monticola—Silverbell -Snowdrop tree 
Pinkish buds and white flowers in pendu 
lous clusters. Hardy in Eastern Mass 

Flowering Crabs—aAll of the better varieties 
in sizes from 5’ to 15’, B&B. 

Hybrid Lilacs—Unusually complete selection 
of the better varieties, B&B 

Pacific Hybrid Delphiniums—aAll of the series 
Grown from originator’s hand pollenized 
seeds. Sure-to-bloom potted plants 

Hardy Chrysanthemums—aA cross section of 
the finest American varieties, including 


Chicago and Minnesota mums. 


Send for our rose, chrysanthemum and 
delphinium descriptive list. 
WINSLOW NURSERIES 
1818 Great Plain Avenue Needham, Mass. 


Open every evening till dark. 
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A view at “Longwood,” the beautiful estate of Pierre S. DuPont located at Kennett Square, 

Pa., is one of the most notable horticultural achievements of the United States. Its gardens 

cover a wide area and include a unique and lovely fountain garden, which is shown above. 

The estate is open to the public on weekdays without charge. Longwood is situated on the 
Baltimore Pike about twenty-five miles from Philadelphia. 


One of the country’s largest rose gardens is located at Hershey, Pa., not far from Harris- 
burg. It has been laid out in an interesting manner and contains many thousands of roses, 
including the newer kinds. This garden is free to the public during the Summer months. 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HERE is no lovelier state in the country at this time of 

year than Pennsylvania, through which horticulturally 

minded travelers may drive for weeks without exhausting 
all that the state has to offer. Dogwoods in particular provide 
a floral feature not easy to duplicate, and there is no better place 
in which to see the dogwoods than historic Valley Forge, where 
they have been planted by the thousands and make a magnificent 
display in April and May. 

Another dogwood project has been carried out all along 
the road from Valley Forge to Washington Crossing on the 
Delaware River—about 50 miles. This project has been fos- 
tered by the Montgomery County and Bucks County Dogwood 
Association, which has planted the flowering dogwood on both 
sides of the road, providing a picture worth going a long way 
to see. 

Probably the most outstanding and best known garden in 
Pennsylvania is that of S. Du Pont at Kennett Square, 
about 25 miles from Philadelphia. The Du Pont estate, known 
as ‘‘Longwood,”’ is one of the horti- 
cultural achievements of the United 
States. A fountain garden with a 
long series of fountains played upon 
by lights in constantly changing 
colors is unique and astonishingly 
beautiful. An outdoor theater is 
another feature. 

Large greenhouses and conserva- 
tories are filled with plants in great 
variety and in one of the largest 
greenhouses stands a pipe organ 
which is played upon at various 
times. This estate is open to the 
public from 11 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
weekdays without charge and on the 
first and third Sundays of each 
month. 

In the model town of Hershey, 
not far from Harrisburg, is a rose 
garden of 35,000 plants in 800 va- 
rieties. In addition, the garden show 
includes 25,000 tulips, 10,000 daf- 
fodils and 25,000 annuals, along 
with perennials, trees, shrubs and 
evergreens. The gardens are 21 acres 
in extent, including the parking 
lot, and are open from 9 a.m. to 


6 p.m. daily except Monday. There is no admission charge. 
H. L. Erdman, former president of the American Rose Society, 
is the manager. 

At Harrisburg is the two and one-half acre garden of Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland known as ‘‘Breeze Hill,’’ open to visitors on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday and on Sunday afternoon until 
four o'clock; at other times by appointment. Out-of-town visi 
tors are welcome at any time. The ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ gardens are 
famous throughout the country for their many interesting 
plants and particularly for their 3000 rose bushes in 800 vari- 
eties. Most of the new varieties are to be found here. Dr. 
McFarland is president emeritus of the American Rose Society. 
This is also a test garden for the all-America selections. 

The municipal rose garden fronting the Polyclinic Hospital 
in Harrisburg contains about 7000 plants, contributed by local 
clubs and school children. The formal design was planned by 
the late Warren H. Manning of Boston. It includes a long 
reflecting pool and a beautiful bronze fountain, ‘“The Dance of 





The garden of Mr. and Mrs. C. F. C. Stout, Ardmore, Pa. Mr. Stout is 
president of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 





Eternal Spring,’’ by Donato, which add 
further interest. 

Garden lovers passing through Eliza- 
bethtown will be interested in a formal 
garden and rock garden to be found on the 
grounds of the Masonic Home there. The 
gardens cover six and one-half acres and 
include a pool 40 x 70 feet, containing 
many hardy and tropical water lilies. The 
rock garden covers about an acre and is 
planted largely with dwarf shrubs. Al- 
though maintained for the guests of the 
home, these gardens are open Thursdays 
without charge. 

Visitors to the famous battle of Gettys- 
burg area will be wise to drive over the 
roads North and West of the town to see 
the apple blossoms at their best. There are 
nearly 20,000 acres of apple orchards in 
that vicinity. 

Interesting botanical gardens will be 


a 





The garden of Mr. Harry G. Haskell, Chadd’s Ford, Pa., to be visited 





Awards by the National Council 


ITH Mrs. William H. Champlin, of 

Rochester, N. H., in the chair, the 
17th annual meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., was 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel, in New 
Orleans on April 7, 8, and 9. About 200 
delegates and members, representing 33 
states, attended. 

The challenging theme, ‘‘Peacetime 
Privileges and Responsibilitigs of Horti- 
cultural Service’ sounded the keynote and 
brought enthusiastic response from the va- 
rious states. Splendid progress on living 
memorials, the continuation of hospital 
service to veterans, food for Europe, ex- 
tensive plantings of the official flowers of 
the states, the revival of judging schools 
and countless other noteworthy objectives 





Ty 


by Pennsylvania Horticultural Society members. 


found at the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia. Philadelphia also has a 
horticultural shrine in Bartram’s garden on 
54th Street below Elmwood Avenue. Not 
far away is Swarthmore College, which 
has a very large collection of flowering 
trees and shrubs, and herbaceous plants. 
The Philadelphia area is the dividing line 
between North and South and a great 
variety of trees can be planted. 

The Poconos are the place to go in June 
to see the mountain laurel at its best. Bow- 
man’s Hill State Wild Flower Preserve is 
located at Washington's Crossing, not far 
from New Hope and has a very large col- 
lection of wild flowers and ferns in their 
natural setting. 

Each year, the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society with headquarters at 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, arranges for the 
opening of many private gardens to mem- 
bers of the society. Information about 
such visitations may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the society at the address given. 


was reported by presidents and committee 
chairmen. Special projects of the council, 
a blue star memorial highway system and 
the publication of a horticultural reference 
book, “Our Waysides From the Driver’s 
Seat’’ are also receiving deserved attention. 

New rules for national awards were 
adopted. Each state shall be limited to 
two awards, exclusive of the flower show 
awards, and no club shall receive the latter 
more than two years in succession. 

Judging schools must be sponsored, ap- 
proved and supervised by state federations 
and the National Council. 

The 200 mark of life members was 
passed, thus meeting the goal set by the 
chairman. Mrs. Champlin established a 
grandchildren’s department by ‘“‘entering”’ 
her two small granddaughters. 

Notice was given of the Fall meeting in 
October at Detroit and the next annual 
meeting at Tulsa, Okla., the week of May 
4, 1947, 


The presentation of awards, made by 
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Mrs. Joseph S. Leach of Massachusetts 
was a particularly interesting event, as the 
awards covered most of the country. They 
include the following: 


Garden Club of New Jersey—the Kellogg 
Medal for Civic Achievement in recognition of 
the project known as the Blue Star Drive. This 
is a planting of five miles of flowering dog- 
wood trees along New Jersey Highway, Route 
= between Mountainside and North Plain- 

eld. 


Nelson County (Va.) Memorial Garden 
Center—the Fisher Garden Center Medal. 


Iris Garden Club of Magnolia, Ark.—White 
Ribbon for improvement about the grounds of 
the county clubhouse. 

Pioneer Garden Club of Palestine, Tex.— 
White Ribbon for the building of a stone 
entrance to its community forest. 

Colonial Garden Club of Texarkana, Ark. 
—White Ribbon for its holly-planting proj- 
ect which looks to a holly-tree trail across the 
state of Arkansas. 

Hagerstown, Md., Garden Club — White 
Ribbon for planting the grounds of the Wash- 
ington County Museum of Fine Arts in 
Hagerstown. 

Norwalk, Conn., Garden Club — White 
Ribbon for its annual small gardens competi- 
tion. 

Montgomery, Ala., Garden Club —— White 
Ribbon for the promotion of school vegetable 
gardens. 

Garden Club of Allegheny County, Pa.— 
White Ribbon for supporting junior projects 
in the Allegheny County schools. 

Winnetka Weeders, Winnetka, I1l—White 
Ribbon for their annual school garden tree 
project. 

The Hortulus Club of Greenwich, Conn.— 
White Ribbon for a project known as ‘‘An 
Experiment in Research on Corn.” 

Garden Clubs of Charleston, S. C-—White 
Ribbon for plantings made at the Charleston 
Army Air Field Base Hospital. 

The Oklahoma City Council of Garden 
Clubs—White Ribbon for the planting pro- 
gram which was carried out at the Will Rogers 
Air Base. 

The Alexandria Garden Club of Indiana— 
White Ribbon for planting a redbud tree in 
memory of each of its service men and women. 

Garden Club of South Carolina —- White 
Ribbon for the memorial garden in Columbia, 
the state capital. 

Red Hook Garden Club of New York — 
National Council Award for the Red Hook 
memorial park, which was one of the first 
World War II memorials to be completed. 

Althea Garden Club of Lamara, S$. C.— 
White Ribbon for the planting of a memorial 
park. 

Indian River Garden Club of Vero Beach, 
Fla.—White Ribbon for a planting of laurel 
oaks on both sides of the boulevard leading to 
Vero Beach Naval Air Base. 

Virginia Federation of Garden Clubs — 
Purple Ribbon for a zinnia and marigold 
testing project under the leadership of Mrs. 
Lucille R. Stedman, with 161 clubs partici- 
pating. 

Garden Club of Virginia—-Green Ribbon 
Award for Conservation Achievement for a 
state-wide forest fire prevention project under 
the leadership of Mrs. William Carpenter 
Jones. 

The Middletown, Conn., Garden Club— 
Green Ribbon Award for carrying on a sys- 
tematic program for the control of the Dutch 
elm disease. 
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Dahlias Across the Continent— 


Widely different treatment is required 
in the different sections of the country 


EGINNING in 1915 in Spokane, 

Wash., we have grown dahlias from 
Portland, Ore., through Iowa, Missouri 
and Indiana to the mountains of western 
North Carolina. The climatic differences 
in these widely separated locations made 
necessary some variations in growing pro- 
cedure which increased our understanding 
of the growing requirements of dahlias 
and our pleasure in growing them. 

First of all, when we moved from 
Portland to Sioux City, Iowa, in 1924 
we learned that many varieties that had 
done well in Oregon were very disappoint- 
ing in the hot Summers and short Falls of 
the Corn State. The beautiful but delicate 
cactus and other varieties having pale or 
thin foliage and fragile petals were so dam- 
aged by the heat and insects there that they 
were given up. On the other hand, vari- 
eties with heavy, dark green foliage and 
petals of more substance such as the more 
sturdy decorative balls and some of the 
semi-cactus are better able to stand these 
conditions. 

Our best year out of 16 in the central 
states was 1929. The Summer was rela- 
tively wet and cool and a frost came more 
than two weeks after the average date. 
Jane Cowl which was still new was the 
outstanding variety. The 10 to 12-inch 
blossoms created a sensation and brought 
hundreds of visitors to our little garden. 

Our worst year was 1934, the year of 
the great drought. At Jefferson City, Mo., 
that Summer we had 38 days with a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees or over and two 
of them went to 112 degrees. Despite 
generous watering more than 75 per cent 
of the plants from old roots and all from 
green plants—even though protected by 
sun shades—were killed by the heat. Jane 
Cowl was again outstanding and Jean 
Trunbee was a close second. In 1938 at 
Fayette, Mo., when the season was too wet 
and the garden poorly drained these same 
varieties again topped the list, indicating 
a sturdiness needed in more of our dahlias. 
The two years our garden was at Indian- 
apolis the growing conditions were better 
than the average in Iowa and Missouri 
but not equal to Portland or Asheville. 

When we moved our garden to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in 1939 we discovered that 
all types of dahlias grow well here. Also, 
to our surprise, we found that dahlias 
planted in March or April or left in the 
ground over Winter produce good flowers 
in June and July. Sometimes our neigh- 
bors had blossoms before all our roots were 
planted. Previously all our best dahlias 
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were grown by planting late for Fall 
blooms. 

At first we thought the natives did not 
know how to grow dahlias. Then we were 
puzzled by their success. Now by com- 
paring the conditions on the mountain 
plateaus of Mexico and Central America 
where dahlias originated with the various 
locations of our garden the reasons for the 
differences in growing procedure are easier 
to understand. 

In the wild, dahlias grow without in- 
terruption through a cool rainy Summer 
and the roots lie dormant in the dry soil 
during the Winter. Because of the altitude 
maximum Summer temperatures are low 
and because of the latitude there is little or 
no freezing in Winter. 

In Oregon dahlias do better in the Fall 
because the monthly rainfall in July and 
August is less than one inch and, although 
the average temperatures are low, there 
are usually a few days when east winds 
bring hot dry air down the Columbia 
River Gorge from the hot semi-arid in- 





Adjusting Lawn Mowers 














Cornell University Extension Service. 


To adjust the mower so that it will cut 
at the proper height one should proceed 
as follows: 

1. Place the mower in cutting position 
on a sidewalk, floor, or other smooth 
surface. 

2. Measure the height of cut from the 
solid surface to the top of the bed- 
knife (A above). 

3. Loosen the brackets (B above) hold- 
ing the roller and lower the roller 
until the bed-knife is one and one-half 
inches above the solid surface. 

4. Tighten the roller brackets. 


5. Check to see that the bed-knife is the 
same height at both sides. Readjust 
the roller if necessary. 
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terior. When this wind blows tempera- 
tures of 100 to 107 degrees have been re- 
corded. Of course, irrigation helps but 
has little effect upon the temperature and 
the low humidity which damages the folli- 
age and the flowers. After the last day of 
August there are about 80 days of ideal 
dahlia weather and the blossoms are gor- 
geous until Thanksgiving or later. 

In the central states July and August 
rainfall is more adequate but the maximum 
temperatures range from 106 to 114 de- 
grees. Likewise, the continued hot weather 
favors the insects which are much more 
troublesome than in Portland or Asheville. 
These handicaps, plus a Fall growing sea- 
son that is four to six weeks shorter, make 
dahlia growing harder and less satisfying. 

Asheville’s advantages over all our other 
locations are the lower temperatures and 
higher average rainfall in July and August. 
The highest temperature ever recorded 
here is 99 degrees and that only once in 
42 years. In the same period the average 
number of days each year with maximum 
temperatures of 90 degrees or over is two 
for July and one for August. The average 
rainfall is 4.33 inches for July and 4.09 
for August. In addition, every clear night 
in Summer the dew is so heavy that it 
literally drips from the foliage and petals. 
Here, at elevations of 2000 feet or more, 
dahlias grow all Summer without inter- 
ruption just as they do in their native 
home. 

With such ideal growing conditions we 
have wondered why no large dahlia grow- 
ing business has developed here. As we 
have looked over the list of large gardens 
it seems that most of them have grown 
from a hobby which flourished because 
there was a good local market. The limited 
local market may explain the absence of 
any sizable dahlia garden in this section. 

At a recent meeting of the Men’s Gar- 
den Club of Asheville, it was suggested 
that we try to interest the American Dahlia 
Society in locating a test garden here. At 
first the idea seemed like a good one, but 
after further thought it is our opinion that 
test gardens are more valuable in localities 
where growing conditions are average or 
less than average. For instance, a new 
variety that tests well in Missouri should 
be good here but one good here might fail 
in Missouri. 

-A. R. Gephart. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Biltmore House and Gardens 


ORD has just been received that the 

famous Biltmore House and Garden 
near Asheville, N. C., will again be opened 
to the public. The estate covers 15,000 
acres and is planted in keeping with the 
mountain terrain and contains a series of 
formal gardens of various kinds, natural 
plantings and beautiful drives. Something 
is in bloom all season long from early 
Spring until late Fall. A tour of the gar- 
dens takes three hours. Admission is 


charged. 








Meeting the Needs of Delphiniums 


A Minnesota amateur tells of the methods which 
have been successful in her section of the country 


ELPHINIUMS are justly called gar- 

den aristocrats and are not as hard to 
live with as might be imagined. Their 
varieties have been greatly improved dur- 
ing the last decade. The Belladonna type 
which are sky-blue and Bellamosums, 
somewhat darker, are extremely reliable 
and should be the ones to begin with. For 
those who do not care for the tall ones, 
the Chinese delphiniums in white and 
three shades of blue are just as dependable 
and are matchless in their airy grace. 

In our part of the country the hybrids 
are also easily grown and have proved re- 
liable. The parks of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
30 miles west of here, specialize in these 
hybrid delphiniums which are a note- 
worthy sight while in bloom. They need 
staking, because of our strong winds, of 
course. The stakes may be bamboo 
or iron rods inserted in the ground 
while the plants are small. 

In tying the cord do not fasten 
the plant directly to the stake. Some 
play should be allowed by looping 
the material around the plant first. 

Having grown hybrid delphin- 
iums from seed a number of years, 
I have tried out various methods. 
The most satisfactory one is so easy 
anyone can succeed with it. In late 
August, I plant the seed immediately 
in a bed previously prepared under 
the shelter of a box-elder tree. The 
bed is shaded until the plants appear 
and is kept well watered. Just as 
soon as the tiny seedlings begin to 
appear, the burlap is removed. With 
such a cover, however, one may thus 
water with a sprinkler without even 
removing the covering but when the 
seedlings are up the shade provided 
by the box-elder gives protection 
enough from the sun. 

The seedlings come up _ very 
thickly. I sow more thickly than 
necessary, having learned that some- 
times the germination is poor with 
delphinium seeds. However, this 
very seldom happens with freshly 
gathered seed. As it is an easy matter 
to transplant delphiniums no matter 
how thickly they may come up. 

I also leave enough of the fallen 
leaves which drift down from the 
tree as a protection for the coming 
Winter. Too many are not good, 
though, as they have a tendency to 
pack and exclude air which makes 
the plants rot. There is always 
plenty of snow in this bed, also. In 
this way plants may be expected to 


come through the usual Winter in excel- 
lent condition. 

The next problem is what to do with 
the plants. I read that the English trans- 
plant their seedlings in rows in the garden 
and are thus able to select the best plants 
when they bloom. They also have the ad- 
vantage of good soil and room to expand 
in. In early June, my long row of early 
lettuce and radishes is about spent. So, 
the delphinium seedlings, now good lusty 
plants, are transplanted into the garden 
far enough apart so that they can be hoed. 
They are watered only when necessary. 
This method is very successful and when 
Fall planting is in order, it is an easy matter 
to select the choicest plants to go into the 
regular border. The smaller, surplus plants 
are then tucked into empty spots in the 
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Delphiniums with loose-flowered spikes have a 


special appeal for many garden makers. 
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border where they can finish their growth 
undisturbed. 

It is interesting to note, that although 
the seed from which one group of plants 
grew was taken from blue and lavender 
hybrid delphiniums, both light and dark, 
one seedling produced a pure white bloom 
equal to that of the Sir Galahad strain of 
famous white delphiniums. 

Also, I have noticed that where the soil 
is very rich and friable, such as is obtained 
from the addition of the contents of my 
hotbed when emptied in early Spring and 
where sufficient water is given, the del- 
phiniums attain a much greater height. 
Likewise, they have more side sprays than 
those planted in ordinary garden soil and 
where moisture is not plentiful. 

My advice is to not get discouraged if 
your delphiniums do not grow as tall as 
those in other sections of the country. 
This may be a distinct advantage, as it is 
in sections such as ours, where a Summer 
storm can tear down the most carefully 
staked plants. 


—RMrs. R. J. Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 


Bushes With Colorful Stems 


E HEAR a great deal about 

flowering shrubs and bushes 
for berries but little has been said 
about shrubs with colorful stems for 
year round interest. The red- 
stemmed dogwood (Cornus san- 
guinea: C. alba sibirica; C. stolonif 
era) and Kerria japonica with its 
fresh green stems four to five feet 
tall, are lovely highlights showing 
above snow all during the cold 
months of Winter. 

These stems should also be in 
triguing to arrangers who like to 
make line arrangements. The new, 
young growth is the brightest, being 
cherry-red and glossy. The tops are 
branching enough with no special 
treatment but, if curving lines are 
needed, the flexible stems may be set 
in the desired curves and left under 
water overnight or out-of-doors in 
the rain or snow for a day or so. 
Then, brought into room atmos- 
phere to dry off a bit, the curves 
will stay. 

We let our bushes grow seven to 
eight feet tall so that they will flower 
and bear quantities of white berry 
clusters for the birds. In public 
parks, however, they are often cut 
down to a mound of shining red 
stems and cool green foliage in 
Summer. 

Kerria japonica comes with both 
single and double flowers like little 
yellow roses along the green slender 
branches in May. The branches are 
graceful, some straight and some 
curving. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Comments on Rosa Hugonis 
EAR EDITOR—TI should like to add 


a few words in answer to the query 
in the March 15 issue of Horticulture re- 
garding the failure of Rosa Hugonis to 
bloom. Since 1930 I have had one under 
the shade of a pear tree but not close 
enough so the roots of the tree bother it. 
The ground has a slight slope to the west 
and the soil is not fertilized except every 
two or three years when a good dressing of 
compost is given in the Spring. 

The rose has bloomed profusely every 
year on branches often over five feet long 
and makes a grand sight when entirely 
covered with flowers. About every two 
years the oldest branches are cut off at the 
ground level, leaving new shoots to make 
growth for the next year’s bloom. While 
the rose gets the north wind, it has always 
come through our Winters in good con- 
dition. 

—Hettie M. Wagner. 
Washington, N. J. 


Defends Hansen’s Bush Cherry 


EAR EDITOR—I wish to disagree 

most emphatically with the condem- 
nation of Hansen’s bush cherry as ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Paul Murdoch in the 
March 15 issue. Surely she must have a 
poor specimen. We have some dozen and 
a half bushes ranging from nameless dime- 
store kinds to named and carefully selected 
varieties from one of the top-notch grow- 
ers of this country and not one has ever 
thrown a sucker. As for its merit as a 
fruit, it makes a superb red jelly, a dis- 
tinctively flavored pie, or a good sauce. 
What more could be asked of a single fruit 
in addition to its conceded beauty? 

We are told that there is considerable 
variation, some kinds being superior to 
others, but I have noted little difference 
except in size and color of the cherries, 
although some are slightly more acid than 
others. All I have seen seem well worthy 
of the space they occupy and the very little 
care they require. 

—Ruth M. Johnson. 
Fargo, N. D. 


Special Houses for Bluebirds 


WAS glad to read in the March 15, 

Horticulture that it is of greater con- 
servation value to put up the proper houses 
for bluebirds than for any other box- 
inhabiting birds. Considering the value of 
the bluebird as a destroyer of insects, to 
say nothing of its zsthetic qualities as one 
of the finest song birds of eastern fields and 
orchards, this is a point that cannot be too 
often stressed. 

However, many of the people who 
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realize the beating bluebirds take from 
English sparrows and starlings and who 
try to offset this by setting up birdboxes 
to provide more nesting sites suitable for 
bluebirds do not know how to locate such 
boxes properly. In the first place, the nest 
boxes should be set close to the ground— 
three to five feet high is about right. Blue- 
birds will never build in a high-set box if 
a low one is available. Furthermore, a box 
set low is less attractive to English spar- 
rows, making such a box a little less sub- 
ject to competitive pressure. 

In the second place, a bluebird house 
should be set on a solid support and firmly 
anchored to eliminate all swaying and 
wobbling. A third prerequisite is that a 
bluebird house should not be buried in 
shrubbery. It is all right to have bushes or 
trees beside it or behind it, but the front 
should face an open area to provide a fly- 
way for the parent birds. 

Good locations for bluebird houses are 
fence posts, trunks of fruit trees, and sites 
in the outer edges of hedge rows. 

To make boxes constructed of dressed 





The kind of house bluebirds like. 


lumber more attractive an inside perch 
should be provided by fastening to the in- 
side front panel a pencil-sized twig so 
arranged that it starts from the bottom of 
the box and extends diagonally upward 
across the front panel and terminates just 
under the entrance hole. A quarter of an 
inch of dry litter such as coarse peat moss 
or wood chips spread on the bottom of the 
box when it is put up will also add to its 
attractiveness from the bluebird’s point of 
view. 

It is important to realize that many 
bluebirds will rear second broods provided 
they can find a suitable fresh nesting site 
about the first of June, so it is by no means 
too late to build and set out new bluebird 
houses for use this year. 

—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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Helpful Garden Club Program 
EAR EDITOR—Onur garden club has 


had a project for a year now that has 
been so successful I think others might like 
to try it. We call it the ‘Flower of the 
Week.’’ Each week one wild and one cul- 
tivated plant are brought in. On a bulletin 
board is pasted a botanical description and 
any legends, uses or facts that are of 
interest. 

During the Winter we used nuts — as 
beech, walnut and hazel — or cones and 
branches of evergreens. If a wild flower 
is somewhat rare, only one specimen is 
shown or some good illustrations and 
everyone is cautioned not to pick it. 

At one meeting a large terrarium was 
built and it has been a source of never- 
ending interest ever since. 

—Margaret B. Brigham. 
Grafton, Mass. 


Hemerocallis Society Planned 
EAR EDITOR — The organization 


of a National Society for Hemerocal- 
lis is under way, backed by many of the 
prominent growers and hybridists of the 
country, and is meeting with enthusiastic 
response from laymen. Those interested in 
becoming members of the society should 
address: Mr. Everett E. Lilly, 265 S. 
Westlawn Avenue, Decatur 45, III. 

The interest in daylilies is increasing 
very rapidly, but a word of caution is 
being offered by those with wide experi- 
ence. One should choose varieties that 
have been grown and tested over a period 
of years rather than unnamed seedlings. 
Greencastle, Ind. —-Mrs. R. E. Richards. 


Tested Lawn Grass Mixture 
EAR EDITOR — Scanning through 


my files recently I came across a 
memorandum that may be of interest to 
many home-owners who are planning to 
build or rebuild lawns. 

The cultural phases of lawn construc- 
tion have been thoroughly rehashed in the 
past. I wish to present this notation as to 
the seed mixture used by those who de- 
veloped the lawns of the Congressional 
Library grounds in Washington, D. C. 

Here is the formula for their seed mix- 
ture: 


Kentucky blue grass 75 per cent 
White Dutch ~~ ee 
Red top clover 15 


Domestic rye 8 * 

This mixture will not necessarily be the 
panacea for the many mal-conditions that 
may be found on home grounds, but for a 
loamy, well-drained soil in a sunny loca- 
tion, this formula will be found well 
worth using. 


Boston, Mass. —Ernest J. Zevitas. 
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A GARDENING 


DIGEST 


Control for Boxwood Pest 


T. FRENCH of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports in 
Garden Gossip that recent experiments in- 
dicate that the sticky molasses spray here- 
tofore used to control the boxwood leaf 
miner may be discarded for one thorough 
spraying with a DDT solution. 

The important thing to remember is 
that the treatment must be applied at least 
two weeks before the adult miner or midge 
emerges from the leaves. In Virginia, the 
emergence date of the miner varies con- 
siderably; some seasons much earlier than 
others in the same locality and, of course, 
it occurs somewhat later in the northern 
and western counties than in the Tide- 
water section of the state. Last Spring in 
the Richmond area, it began emerging 
during the week of April 2; whereas, in 
1941, it did not emerge until the last week 
in April. 

The following materials may be used: 


(1) Wettable DDT powder at the rate of 2 
pounds actual DDT to 100 gallons of 
water to which is added a sticker-spreader 
such as NNO 1-1600. 

(2) A-solution of DDT ina miscible Summer 
oil containing 20 to 25 per cent DDT, 
diluted at the rate of 1 part to 100 parts 
of water. 


(3) DDT, this year, will be on the market 
ready to use by diluting with water in 
accordance with directions given on the 
container. Some forms will be known as 
emulsions; others as dusts dispersable in 
water, and others as wettable dusts. 

Directions on the containers of these com- 
mercial brands should be followed. 


Hormones and Tomato Flowers 
REEMAN S. HOWLETT of the Ohio 


experiment station has reported in the 
Market Growers Journal that synthetic 
fruit-setting chemicals have been valuable 
to the tomato grower whose set of fruit is 
naturally limited by lack of pollination or 
inadequate fertilization of the flowers. 
The period of treatment most productive 
is that which occurs in the greenhouses of 
the North during the period from January 
to April, when the first few clusters are in 
bloom. At this time the combination of 
low light and high nitrogen results in 
sterile pollen or in the insufficient transfer 
of whatever pollen is viable. 

Under such conditions these chemicals 
represent the best known means of im- 
proving the fruit set and of producing 
large, well-formed fruits of excellent size 
and frequently of better quality than those 
which develop under natural conditions. 

Unfortunately, treatment of _field- 





grown tomatoes has not produced results 
comparable to those obtained in the green- 
house. Mr. Howlett has just concluded 
four consecutive years of field treatment 
without obtaining results which would 
justify commercial application of the hor- 
mone to canning or early-crop tomatoes. 


Advises Knife for Pruning 


ELVIN WYANT has reported in 

the Bulletin of the Detroit Rose 
Society that very few amateurs have 
learned the value of using the pruning 
knife. When rose canes and laterals are cut 
back with pruning shears, the bark is in- 
variably damaged and die-back of the cane 
results. A cut should be made well above 
the selected eye with the pruning shears 
and then cut on a slant one-half inch above 
the eye, using a sharp pruning knife. 
Those who have never used the pruning 
knife should purchase one and use it at 
pruning time. They will be pleased with 
the neat, orderly appearance of the plants 
when pruning is completed and pleasantly 
surprised at the absence of die-back. 


When Planting in Large Holes 


HE idea sketched in the accompanying 

diagram was suggested by Pierre Miller 
of the University of California to the edi- 
tor of Trees. The “‘island’’ of undisturbed 
soil in the center of the hole is large enough 
to take the weight of the soil ball and will 
prevent deep settling of the plant as the 
surrounding soil settles. The method is 
suggested for planting when a very large 
hole is called for. The “‘island’’ serves the 
same purpose as the cone of soil which is 
often built up in a planting hole when a 
rose is planted. 





“Island” 
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Planting method recommended where 
a large excavation is required. 
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Increasing Potato Yields 


HE Maine experiment station has 

noted consistent increases in yield of 
potatoes during each of the three years 
with increasing size of whole and cut seed 
used. The effect of size of seed on yields 
was somewhat greater with the Green 
Mountain and Sebago varieties than with 
the Katahdin variety. 

As the size of whole or cut seed was 
increased, the number of stalks and the 
number of tubers per hill increased. The 
number of tubers per hill was largely re- 
sponsible for the increase in yield resulting 
from the use of larger seed pieces. Part of 
the increase in yield from the use of larger 
seed was in the production of small tubers. 

The data secured on seed spacing sug- 
gest that a seed grower could profitably 
use a close spacing (about six inches) but 
that a table stock grower should use a 
spacing not less than nine inches. When 
planting varieties which tend to set a large 
number of tubers per hill a spacing some- 
what greater than nine inches is suggested. 
However, when planting such varieties as 
Katahdin, Irish Cobbler, and Sequoia, the 
use of a nine-inch spacing will be an in- 
surance, during seasons of high yields, 
against the production of excessively large 
tubers which tend to be hollow in the case 
of these varieties. 


Nitrogen and Apple Scab 


NE of the factors that may increase 

the incidence of scab in apple or- 
chards is heavy nitrogen fertilization, ac- 
cording to E. M. Stoddard of the Connecti- 
cut experiment station. Large amounts of 
nitrogen in the soil heighten the suscepti- 
bility of trees to this disease and lack of 
nitrogen reduces the amount of scab. 

The increase in scab with increased 
nitrogen applications may be caused by 
the direct effect of this element, Mr. Stod- 
dard says, or it may be because nitrogen 
tends to keep leaves in an immature con- 
dition longer. It is only the young leaves 
that are susceptible to scab. 

Going further with this theory, Mr. 
Stoddard believes that the 1945 outbreak 
of apple scab may have been in part due 
to an accumulation of nitrogen in the soil. 
Connecticut had very dry weather from 
the middle of 1943 until the end of 1944, 
resulting in a possible build up of nitro- 
gen. This nitrogen then became available 
to the trees in the Spring of 1945. 


Control of Dutch Elm Disease 


HE Elm Disease Laboratory at the 

Massachusetts State College puts down 
the following six points as the important 
items in control of the Dutch elm disease: 
Destroy all elms affected by the Dutch elm 
disease; remove and burn promptly bark 
from any cut elm woods; avoid piling elm 
wood in the open unless it is peeled; do not 
transport elm wood with bark attached; 
spray elms to control leaf-eating insects, 
and keep elms as healthy as possible. 
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Spring Brings the Swallows — 


Richard Headstrom describes the methods 
needed to attract them to home gardens 


DO not recall when or where I saw my 

first bird, nor does it matter but I do 
remember distinctly how my interest in 
birds was first aroused. It was on a Sum- 
mer’s day many years ago. I was only a 
lad at the time and my dad and I were sit- 
ting on the porch watching the afternoon 
draw to a close. It had been a hot, sultry 
day, unrelieved by even the faintest breeze 
and it was, I thought, with more hope 
than expectation that my father voiced the 
belief that we would soon have rain. I 
do not know what I answered, or that I 
answered. Perhaps, I silently prayed that 
he might be right, for though I was as 
much averse to rain as most boys, the heat 
and discomfort were almost intolerable 
and a little rain might prove welcome. 

I pondered the matter for some mo- 
ments and scanned the sky for likely signs 
but, except for some gathering clouds deep 
in the western sky through which the set- 
ting sun was weaving its way, I saw noth- 
ing that to my mind could establish my 
father as a weather prophet. Yet, I won- 
dered if some sign had escaped me and, in 
reply, he bade me observe the swallows. 
I watched intently for several minutes but 
saw nothing unusual in their behavior and 
told him so. He then pointed out how low 
the swallows were flying and explained 
that as the moisture in the atmosphere in- 
creases the insects are found nearer the 
ground and the birds follow suit. 

Our discussion was soon interrupted by 
the call to supper and for the time I for- 
got all about the rain. However, I was 
reminded a few hours later when, during 
the night, I was awakened by a terrific 
clap of thunder. It was many minutes 
before I could again compose myself and 
as I lay in my bed watching the flashes of 
lightning I kept thinking of the swallows. 

At the earliest opportunity I procured 
a book on birds and by reading the de- 
scriptions and looking at the illustrations 
I learned that the birds were barn swal- 
lows. I also learned that they build their 
nests in barns. I should have suspected 
this for I had seen them fly in and out of 
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An apartment house for swallows. 
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the barn but until then I had never given 
them much thought. I found a half dozen 
of their nests in the barn, cup-shaped 
affairs of mud and grass upon the beams 
and rafters. 

The barn swallow is, perhaps, the most 
“‘domesticated’”’ of our wild birds. Once 
it has taken up its habitation in a barn it 
seems as much a part of the farmyard as 
the fowl. Certainly, its constant twitter- 
ing as it skims to and fro becomes as 
familiar as the clucking of the hens and 
infinitely more pleasant to hear. Barn swal- 
lows originally built their nests in caves 
and under ledges but when man arrived 
and began to furnish better protection 
against the elements and natural enemies 
these birds made a deliberate departure and 
began building their nests in barns and 
similar structures and have done so ever 
since. 

The cliff swallow is another that now 
has the same habit. In early times it built 
its nest against the side of a cliff but now 
it prefers to build its gourd-shaped nest 
under the eaves of barns or in similar loca- 
tions. The tree swallow, however, con- 
tinues to build in its original nesting site, 
in holes in trees but even so will often ac- 
cept a box if it is provided. 

The tree swallow is the first of the 
group to arrive in the Spring. The frost 
is hardly out of the ground when the males 
arrive in large numbers. The females 
come about six weeks later and, immedi- 
ately after, nesting sites are chosen and 
housekeeping begins, During this time the 
tree swallows, with their pure white un- 
derparts, are very noticeable and I have 
spent many an enjoyable moment watch- 
ing them. 

Also, they congregate very early in the 
season—often in early August—for their 
Autumnal migration although they do not 
leave until Autumn is well on its way. In 
September large flocks of tree swallows 
may be seen in the marshes with flocks of 
barn, bank and cliff swallows but, whereas 
the others begin their trek early in Octo- 
ber, the tree swallows remain until the last. 

The purple martins, like the tree swal- 
lows, originally nested in holes in trees 
but unlike them these birds have been 
cared for by man for centuries and now 
depend almost wholly upon him for nest- 
ing sites. Even before the white man came 
to America the Indians were in the habit 
of attaching hollowed-out gourds in the 
crotches of their tent poles. Likewise, it 
has long been the custom in the southern 
part of the United States to maintain 
martin boxes. Indeed, in some sections 
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Martins like to live in colonies. This series 
of houses was devised by Don B. Hyde of 
Newtonville, Mass. 
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there is hardly a country cabin that does 
not have a number of gourds or long- 
necked squashes dangling from a pole. 
This is not done wholly from an altruistic 
viewpoint or for sentimental reasons. 
Martins defend their nests with great te- 
nacity and will not hesitate to attack a 
hawk or crow. So these birds are cherished 
as guardians of poultry. 

The martin winters in Brazil and makes 
his appearance in the United States late 
in January although it does not arrive in 
the northern regions until several months 
later. Its range is extensive and it is found, 
during the Summer, from coast to coast 
and from border to border. 

Several years ago I chanced upon a flock 
of martins flying over a meadow. They 
were not flying fast but they cut through 
the air like arrows. With rapid strokes of 
their narrow, pointed wings they would 
climb into the sky and then suddenly turn 
and drop toward the earth in one long 
sloping sail, suddenly picking up speed 
and skimming over the tops of the grass, 
tilting to one side and then the other. 
Sometimes when flying into the wind they 
would remain stationary for a few mo- 
ments on rapidly beating wings. 

Martins catch their food on the wing 
but, like many other capable flyers, also 
delight in flying for the sheer joy of it. 
They are fond of bathing and often do so 
on the wing. Audubon was one of the first 
to observe this, writing ‘“‘when over a large 
lake or river, giving a sudden motion to 
the hind part of the body, as it comes into 
contact with the water, thus dipping them- 
selves in it, and then rising and shaking 
their body, like a water spaniel, to throw 
off the water.” 

It is a pity that such delightful and 
beneficial birds—tthey destroy vast quan- 
tities of harmful insects—should be driven 




















Schling’s NARCISSUS 


For Naturalizing 


Order Now and Save Money 


This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and Narcissi is not to 
be confused with ordinary Mixtures. It is a specially selected blending 
of Oregon-grown short-cup, short-trumpet, and long-trumpet varieties. 
The bulbs are large, plump, double-nose, weighing close to eight pounds 
to the hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. 
Guaranteed Saving of 15% 
By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we can assure 
you of at least 15% saving under regular catalog prices. And in addition 
to the saving, you have the assurance of getting the bulbs you want. 
Special Offer Good Until June 15th 
50 bulbs, $3.45; 100 bulbs $6.35; 1000 for $60; 2000 for $115 


Shipments are postpaid in the 1st and 2nd postal zones. For zones 3 and 4 
add 15 cents per 50 bulbs, 25 cents per 100; for zones 5 and 6 add 
25 cents per 50 bulbs, 50 cents per 100. To zones 7 and 8, bulbs are shipped 
express collect. Delivery will be made at proper time for Fall planting. 
FREE—ADVANCE BULB LIST 

Offering Savings up to 20% 
Write now for our Advance Bulb List in full color—ready in May. It 
lists practically all the items that are in the regular Fall catalog—and 
at important savings. You will also receive our beautifully illustrated 
Bulb Catalog which is issued about September 10th. 

Send now for your copy to be sure of avoiding disappointment. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 

















MICHELL’S SUPERB ASTERS 


NOVELTY FUSARIUM-WILT RESISTANT STRAINS 


PRINCESS STRAIN. New. A very attractive new 
cutting type of wilt-resistant Aster, 2 to 244 feet tall, 
branching and free flowering. Early blooming, 
bearing quantities of 3 to 314-inch flowers on strong 
stems. Flowers have a full deep crested center, 
surrounded by several rows of dainty plume-like 
guard petals. 

Anne. Peach-blossom pink. 

Barbara. Orchid. 

Bonny. Soft salmon-rose. 

Marsha. Rich scarlet. 

Mixed. Finest mixed. 


VICTORY GIANTS MIXED. Honorable Men- 
tion, All-America Selections. A splendid extra- 
early Giants of California or Comet type. Strong, 
sturdy plants, branching habit, growing 3 feet tall. 
5 inches across, and in a fine range of colors. Really 
a well-balanced mixture without reds. 





1 packet of above 25c; large packet 75c; 
1 collection of small packets of each variety $1.00; PRINCESS ASTERS 
collection of large packets $3.00. 


Free 1946 Catalogue Sent Upon Request .. Philadelphia’s Complete Garden Store 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE, 518-520 Market St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











A RARE BOOK BARGAIN 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 
By E. H. (Chinese) Wilson 


Only a few copies left of this beautiful book which is rapidly becoming 
a collector’s item. 
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from our dooryards by such interlopers as 
the English sparrows and starlings. How- 
ever, we can do much to get the martins 
to return by excluding such pests and by 
erecting martin houses. As martins live in 
colonies, a large house with many compart- 
ments and entrances must be provided. 
The house should have at least eight com- 
partments, six inches square with two and 
one-half-inch openings near the bottom of 
each compartment and sufficient ventila- 
tion. Likewise, the house should be placed 
upon a pole 15 to 20 feet above the ground 
and in the open, away from trees and 
buildings. Also, it should be cleaned each 
Spring before the birds return. 

However, placing a martin house in 
one’s dooryard is no assurance that they 
will take possession of it. For some reason 
they may pass up a house Spring after 
Spring and there appears nothing that we 
can do about it but, since martins prefer 
a locality where there is running water, a 
bird bath often influences them to settle 
where other water is not available. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Charming Caryopteris 


ARYOPTERIS INCANA is a very 

pleasing tender shrub with long, 
graceful wand-like stems which often reach 
the height of 50 inches or more. It is not 
fussy about soil but must be planted early 
while the soil is cool and it likes a little 
shade. Its flowers are thickly packed 
around the axils of the leaves, rising tier 
above tier, from late August until frost and 
come in pink, white, and blue. The foliage 
is pretty, pleasantly aromatic and never 
troubled by insects. 

I enjoy using the white form as a foil 
for vivid Fall-blooming plants. The blue 
sort, when covered with its azure whorls, 
somewhat resembles the well-known 
Spring shrub and is often called the ‘‘blue 
spirea.’’ The sprays look well when placed 
in a vase and keep well in water. 

The new “‘blue spirea,’’ mentioned by 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson in her book ‘‘Per- 
ennials Preferred,”’ is supposedly a hybrid 
of C. incana X C. mongholica. It is a low 
shrub which produces its intriguing azure 
clusters much earlier than the other sorts 
and is dotted with clusters of lovely pow- 
der blue flowers nearly all Summer and 
Fall. It makes an attractive specimen and 
is good used in front of taller shrubs. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
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HOW CAN 


HOME GARDENS BE HELPFUL? 


Epiror’s Note: Garden makers everywhere are being urged to grow more vegetables than ever before 
in order to help meet the need for additional food to be sent to famine-stricken lands abroad. Almost 
no information has been given, however, about the kinds of vegetables which should be grown in order 
to compensate for the reduced amount of cereals available. This article undertakes to evaluate some of 
the common vegetables on the basis of calories and vitamins. 


HE difficulty experienced in deter- 

mining what vegetables can be con- 
sidered as compensating for cereals which 
are to be withdrawn from the family table 
is largely a nutritionist’s problem, and yet 
it is one which must be translated into 
terms which the home garden maker can 
understand. 

Government experts are urging the use 
of potatoes in place of bread. Potatoes are 
too bulky to be shipped readily, although 
one is forced to wonder why dehydrating 
is not resorted to to a greater extent. Dur- 
ing the war, garden makers were told that 
potatoes were to be ruled out of small 
gardens. Now, however, there is an in- 
clination to encourage the growing of po- 
tatoes wherever conditions are favorable. 

A medium size potato provides about 
100 calories, which is approximately the 
number to be found in a thick slice of 
bread. It is true that the potato is 80 per 
cent water, but in the remaining 20 per 
cent there are valuable proteins, iron and 
minerals as well as starch. 

People are being urged to use potatoes 
at breakfast and even as a luncheon dish, 
perhaps in the form of potato salad. The 
sweet potato also gains a more important 
place in the home garden under the new 
planting plan. Sweet potatoes may now 
be grown readily in northern gardens if 
started plants are purchased. 

Probably beans come next in impor- 
tance to potatoes as a substitute for lost 
cereals. They are among the easiest of gar- 
den crops to grow if kept free from the 
Mexican bean beetle. This beetle is a very 
devastating pest and the bean plants must 
be sprayed or dusted from the time they 
are very small, using preferably a rotenone 
preparation. 

Beans are of particular value because 
they provide a long season and can be used 
in salads for luncheons as well as a vege- 
table on the dinner table. Likewise, they 
can be canned for Winter use. There is a 
tendency to avoid pole beans in small gar- 
dens, but without very good reason. Pole 
beans produce over a long season and very 
abundantly if the beans are kept picked. 
It is important that green beans be used 
when they are young. They lose much of 
their flavor and are likely to become some- 
what stringly as they get older. Lima beans 
are a source of vitamins C and B, and of 
iron. 

Winter squash has been looked upon in 
the past as not particularly nutritious, but 
investigation has shown that the squash 
contains vitamins and minerals and should 
be considered as highly important when 
making up the vegetable menu. There 
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may not be room enough for them in the 
average small garden, but often they can 
be allowed to grow out on the grass, or 
over a low wall, or perhaps over a rubbish 
heap. They, too, provide a long season, 
as they can be stored for Winter use. Asa 
matter of fact, all vegetables which have a 
deep yellow color are to be considered as 
of special value in a diet such as is under 
study now. 

It is getting rather late for planting 
parsnips but they are to be recommended 
for use in home gardens under present con- 
ditions. They are nourishing and may be 
left in the ground through the Winter. 

Sweet corn is still probably in the luxury 
class but there is one important suggestion 
to be made in this connection. Many ama- 
teurs have been obliged to reduce their 
poultry flocks because of difficulty experi- 
enced in obtaining grain to feed them. 
Presumably, this situation will grow in- 
creasingly worse. Therefore, the gardener 
who has available space may well raise 








Canned Food Shortage 


EPARTMENT of Agriculture 

surveys and other sources indi- 
cate that the supply of canned foods 
will be extremely short next Winter. 
Packers of canned goods report that 
their warehouse shelves are empty; 
relief feeding will take a consider- 
able portion of this year’s output; 
steel and coal strikes have cut down 
the supply of tin cans. The gardener 
who “puts up” a supply of home- 
grown vegetables for next Winter’s 
use will be one step ahead of his less 
foresighted neighbors. 




















field corn for feeding his poultry, thus get- 
ting the benefit of the corn, although in a 
secondhand way. Undoubtedly it is true 
that more food can be obtained by using 
corn directly than by feeding it to animals 
or poultry, but the egg situation is so un- 
certain that there is every reason for pro- 
viding means by which to obtain a supply 
at home if this is possible. Incidentally, 
the home garden maker who keeps poul- 
try may also find it worth while to grow 
rape, which will supply a large amount of 
green food for the fowls in a limited space. 

Tomatoes will be grown as a matter of 
course and are valuable for the vitamins 
they provide. They, however, do not offer 
much as a substitute for grain foods. The 
supply of canned tomatoes on hand is 
reported short. 

When it comes to considering the green 
leafy vegetables, differences of opinion ap- 
pear. Advice has been freely given in the 
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past to the effect that spiriach, New Zea- 
land spinach, Swiss chard and beet tops 
should be used freely. Now, however, 
there is a school of nutritionists which 
argues that these green vegetables should 
be used much more sparingly because of 
their oxalate content. 

The nutritionists who play down the 
vegetables just mentioned give, however, 
their full approval to turnip greens, mus- 
tard greens and dandelion greens, as well 
as broccoli and other members of the cab- 
bage group. Red cabbage, incidentally, 
has been found to be more nutritious than 
the green kinds commonly grown. 

Lettuce with tight heads providing 
blanched white leaves is in disfavor with 
the modern nutritionists. It seems that 
loose-leaved lettuce is more nutritious and 
contains more vitamins than the tight- 
headed kind with white leaves. It is well 
known that the vegetables having a deep 
green color are better as food for human 
beings than those with light-colored 
leaves. To be specific, the outer, green 
leaves of lettuce may be 30 times richer in 
vitamin A than the inner, bleached leaves. 

Another old-time vegetable that is held 
in high favor is the onion, not alone be- 
cause it improves the flavor of other foods, 
but because it provides considerable nutri- 
tion, this being especially true of green 
onions. 

Carrots are useful but not particularly 
high in calories. However, they are an 
excellent source of vitamin A and con- 
tribute vitamins B1 and C to some extent. 

Not very much can be said for beets in 
relation to the present situation. Their 
chief nutritional value lies in their tops, 
but they will be grown, of course, for the 
variety which they provide. 

Turnips are valuable chiefly for their 
tops, although they provide some vita- 
min C. 

Thus it appears that the back-yard food 
garden is highly important this season. 
As much food as possible should be grown 
for Winter eating. Commercially packed 
canned goods may be in very short supply 
next Winter and high in price. Home 
canning is in order. 

One urban situation which may cut 
down on the number of famine gardens is 
the current building of GI housing. Such 
housing is needed, of course, but, as it 
happens, many such projects are being car- 
ried out on land that last year was avail- 
able for vegetable raising on the part of 
town dwellers. The answer to the prob- 
lems created by housing development is 
the making available of public land else- 
where in each community. 
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Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wikson’s Products 


Wilson’s Late Spring and Early Summer 
Recommendations for Protection 


of LAWNS — SHRUBS — FLOWERS 


” (with SABADILLA) You should 
Wilson’s CHINCH-O make very definite preparations 
against your lawn being infested with Chinch Bugs. The dam- 
age they can create is rapid and complete unless an immediate 
control is effected. The first brood emerges and hatches in late 
May and early June. The second in July and August. Wilson's 
improved Chinch-O can provide such a control. Containing 
Sabadilla, fortified with special irritants of proven merit, 
Chinch-O can be applied at the rate of 5 to 8 lbs. per 1,000 sq. 
ft.—150 to 200 lbs. on large area applications. Chinch-O is 
NON-POISONOUS to Humans, Birds and Animals when used 
as directed. At the first sign of Chinch Bug damage to lawns, 
check it with Chinch-O. 

° ‘ has always proved to be an excellent 
Wilson’s FUNG-O control for Nectrea Canker on ‘‘Old 
English’’ Boxwood and “Black Spot’ on Roses. Plus its pro- 
tective value for these as well as other forms of mildew and rust, 
FUNG-O is highly desirable where a spray is required that will 
not stain foliage at the height of its beauty. 

e ‘a “Why Bugs Leav 
Wilson’s OK PLANT SPRAY ome” really de. 
scribes the effectiveness of Wilson’s OK PLANT SPRAY. For 
more than 40 years this double acting insecticide has immeasur- 
ably helped gardeners, professional and amateur; to preserve 
the health and beauty of their plants, flowers, shrubs and vege- 
tables. Wilson’s OK PLANT SPRAY kills by contact and gas- 
sing, is absolutely safe and will not burn or spot the most deli- 
cate growths. 

For a FREE 68-page catalog on the complete 
W ilson line, address Dept. H-5 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Fla. Glen Cove and White Plains, N.Y. Philadelphia, Po 








In spite of early planting, spinach refuses to grow well in my 
garden. What should be done to correct the situation? 

Dig in plenty of manure or compost and apply unleached 
woodashes or powdered limestone at the rate of a pound for 


each rod of row. 
oa x * ~ 


Is 2,4-D a cure for hay fever? 

The chemical is not a drug or medicine but a weed killer. 
As such, its use for the eradication of ragweed might put it in 
the class of helping hay fever sufferers. 

* + * * 

Why did so many hybrid tea roses die this past Winter during 
which few other plants were damaged? 

That is the question. Why did so many roses fail to survive 
the recent Winter and over how much of the country was rose 
loss prevalent? Reports and opinions are solicited. 

* * * * 

I listen to fruit spray bulletins on the radio but find them difficult 
to understand. Why are they not stated in plainer language? 

The bulletins are intended for professional fruit growers who 
know the lingo. However, the amateur can get much help from 
them if he obtains spray charts from his county agent or state 
college. The bulletins are intended to supplement the charts. 

*x * * * 

Suggest a satisfactory use or two for fallen pine needles. 

Mulch the blueberries with them, or the strawberries. On the 
ornamental side, pine needles stand in very well for the tan bark 
that is recommended for garden paths but which is seldom avail- 
able. 


* * * ok 

What use can be made of a stirrup pump that dates from ARP 
days? 

Why not equip it with a spray nozzle and use it for applying 
2,4-D to the lawn, thus leaving the regular spray equipment 
free for pest-fighting only? 

* * * * 

Will more copious watering and more liberal feeding check the 
dropping of flower buds from my gardenia plant? 

The dropping of buds is generally considered to result from 
violent fluctuations, such as fluctuations in moisture supply and 
in temperature. It may be that providing a more humid atmos- 
phere will, alone, tend to cause the buds to remain on the plant 
to open into blooms. 

* * * * 

What is the best approach to the problem of raising plants in 
extremely sandy soil? 

The installation of an irrigation system which will ensure 
an ample water supply. Plenty of organic matter, attention to 
liming and other details of soil preparation are, of course, 
essential. 

* * * a 

What publication do you recommend as a guide to the proper 
pronunciation of plant names? 

Try any good English dictionary, Webster’s for instance. 

* x * * 

What simple procedure is there for preventing the mixing of 
varieties when numerous small plants of several kinds in pots are 
being handled? 

Write the varietal name of each plant on the outside of its 
pot with a lead pencil. 

+ ~ * * 

How shall I control the damping-off which destroys many of my 
vegetable plants in the germinating stage? 

Dust the seeds with one of the several available fungicidal 
powders. In addition, cover the seeds with sand or mica flakes 
instead of the garden soil. 
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LL of my working life I have heard 
the plea from home owners for a 
method which will permit an apple tree 
to bloom but which will prevent the flow- 
ers from growing into fruits. As a flower- 
ing and shade tree in the dooryard the 
apple is much desired. Its fruits are some- 
thing else again. They drop on the lawn, 
smell, and clog the lawnmower and are a 
nuisance generally. 

According to some reports, the dream of 
those who have so long wanted to halt the 
reproductive processes of the apple has 
come true. We are being told that there 
are one or more materials which, sprayed 
on the open flowers, will prevent fruit 
development. Investigation proves that 
these reports are right. 

The commercial orchardists are using 
these materials to kill part of the blooms 
and thus accomplish fruit thinning with 
a sprayer in Spring rather than by hard 
hand work after the newly-set fruits at- 
tain some size. The fact that these spray 
applications do not kill all of the blossoms 
suggests the first drawback to the much 
heralded new method of preventing fruit- 
ing. It seems to me that the amateur gar- 
dener is going to have trouble in hitting 
every bloom on his tree after it opens but 
before it is pollinated, which, in bright 
weather suitable for bee flight, means the 
day that it opens. It also means several 
spray applications because not all of the 
flowers on an apple tree open on the same 
day. This spread of flower-opening ex- 
plains how blossom thinning is accom- 
plished with chemicals. 


ERHAPS the most serious drawback is 

the fact that even if no foliage or shoot 
injury results, the sprayed flowers will 
be destroyed and their dead brown petals 
will have anything but an ornamental ap- 
pearance. The conclusion seems to be that 
using present methods, the tree owner 
cannot expect to have a full apple blos- 
som season and no fruits. He will have 
neither and in addition make a lot of work 
for himself. 

However, for those who are interested, 
I should point out that the most satisfac- 
tory material for killing fruit tree blossoms 
is the same hormone that is applied about 
Labor Day to cause apples to hang on the 
tree longer in Autumn. It should be used 
according to manufacturer's directions, 
but, in general, flower-killing sprays con- 
tain about twice the concentration of the 
growth regulating substance that is applied 
to prevent apples from dropping. There 
is a much more caustic product known as 
elgetol, but its use in the home garden is 
not advisable. For one thing, it stains 
painted surfaces, which the hormone does 
not. 
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WAS very much interested, recently, to 
receive a specimen of a triple-flowered 
bloodroot from my friend, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bush Fowler, who designed and supervises 
the now famous ‘“‘“Grandmother’s Garden”’ 
in Westfield, Mass. She found this unique 
plant on her property and has never known 
it to happen before. The flower stem ap- 
peared perfectly normal in every way, ex- 
cept that about two-thirds of the way up 
it suddenly decided to branch out with 
two opposite “‘subsidiary’’ stems, each 
bearing an otherwise normal flower. 

As I understand it, this is an extremely 
rare occurrence, more or less in a class with 
three-legged chickens and double-headed 
calves, and just ‘‘is not supposed to hap- 
pen.’’ I wonder if anyone else has ever 
seen such a bloodroot plant before? 


WAS interested to learn recently that 

the commissioners of the City of Cape 
May, N. J., are providing small glass wall 
cases in the solarium on the board waik, 
where Cape May residents and visitors 
may see a changing exhibit of accurately 
labelled local plant specimens. This ex- 
hibit will be under the supervision of a 
veteran horticulturist, Otway H. Brown. 

This is very helpful, because the vicin- 
ity of Cape May is of great interest to 
naturalists of all sorts, and very much so 
to botanists. It represents the northern- 
most limit of plants which follow a cli- 
matic zone dipping as far south as Louisi- 
ana, and proceeding by way of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia 
and Delaware to the southern tip of New 
Jersey. 

The region also touches upon the New 
Jersey pine barrens—a relic ‘‘island’’ with 





a relic flora, which survived by reason of 
a slight elevation, through thousands of 
years when the surrounding area lay under 
the waves. 


Y garden-minded friends in Detroit 

ran true to the trend of the times 
when they so thronged Convention Hall 
for the recent flower show that it was 
found necessary to keep the exhibition 
open for two additional days. 

The rock garden built by Martin 
Loeffler was particularly interesting in that 
it was developed with the use of water- 
worn Lake Erie limestone. Azaleas, flow- 
ering dogwood and forsythia furnished a 
suitable background. 

The feature garden of the show was 
erected by the Ilgenfritz Nurseries and had 
especially rich and fine specimens of dog- 
wood, blue spruces, Polyantha roses and 
blue hydrangeas. Anemone pulsatilla was 
effectively used in this exhibit. 

The Michigan Horticultural Society 
built three show gardens, one of which 
displayed naturalized daffodils. An un- 
usually good collection of daffodil varieties 
was sent in from the state of Washington. 
Another group of daffodils included seed- 
lings among the collection of 62 choice and 
desirable varieties, one of which was 
named, at the flower show, City of Detroit. 

Other specialized exhibits were those of 
the Michigan Wild Flower Society, the 
Detroit Cactus and Succulent Society, the 
Detroit Rose Society, the Michigan Gladi- 
olus Society and the Detroit Park System. 

The Garden Club Section was in charge 
of Mrs. William J. Yeager and consisted 
of flower arrangements composed very 
largely of exotic materials. 





Martin Loeffler’s rock garden was one of the features of the Spring flower 
show in Detroit this year. 
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TWO of AMERICA’S 


Most Popular Perennials 
@"MUM" MME. CHIANG KAI - SHEK. 


This beautiful, early flowering chrysanthemum is in a class by 
| itself! Most striking, besides its rich golden copper color is the 

perfect arrangement of the firm, stiff petals. They create so formal 
an effect, you would almost believe the flowers to be greenhouse 
grown. Unaffected by rain or snow. Commences blooming late 
August and creates a perfect show until late October. Ea. $1.00; 
Three $2.75. 


© DIANTHUS "OLD SPICE", Hardy as an 
1A oak, 20 or more salmon-pink 
flowers to a plant. The 12- 
inch stems are strong, hold- 
ing high their perfectly 
formed flowers. Superb for 
cutting. Has that delightful 
spicy fragrance you like. The 
flowers are not unlike the 
popular greenhouse carna- 
tion, Laddie. Blooms freely 
right up till frost. $1.50 for 
3; 12 for $5. 





Dianthus 
"Old Spice" 





29 Mentor Ave. 








"Mum" Mme. ) 
Chiang Kai-shek 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


Nationally recognized as America’s most ) 
beautiful floral catalog! Newest and 
finest offerings in roses, flowering shrubs, 
plants and rare lilies. 176 pages with as 
many true-life color illustrations. To be 
sure of this outstanding book, it is neces- : 
sary that you enclose with your request ) 
50c, coins or stamps, to cover postage and 
handling costs. 


Mentor, Ohio 











HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY WITHOUT FARMING by Milton Wend 


Actually, this is a book for those who want a self-supporting country home free 
from commercial farming. Suggests 120 methods for a person to earn income 
from non-agricultural sources while continuing to live off the land. Stresses the 
productive home where consideration is for products for home consumption. 
If you now have a country place, you will find this book extremely interesting. 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. $2.50 


Chnanonilal 
7 65 


Newest & cutest lawn and garden ornament — 
Artificial Mushrooms in full natural color. 
Absolutely true to life — would fool another 
mushroom! Indestructible, colorfast in 

sun & rain. Easily placed by jabbing 


spikes in ground. 2 different types in 
families of 3: a yellow-top set and a 











FULL 
COLOR 







COMPLETE FAMILY OF 3 ..« 
2 Different Families $2.95 
POST PAID 







nh Se ao Be Re a $ purplish set. Tallest mushroom of each 
set about 4 2”. Order both styles — 
Send Yellow Sets............. Purplish Sets e unique gifts! 
: scoeee Combination offers @ $2.95 ' 
$ ooo occcccccceen eee lnelosed, Send postpaid. SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


HBRECK’ , 


BOSTON 9 


Linden 680 BRECK BLDG., 
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The Garden Club of America 


scott, Mass., 


HE annual meeting of the Garden Club of America 
will take place at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
during the three days, May 14, 15, and 


16. 


— 


CONIhN 


The program will include the following: 


TUESDAY, MAY 14 


:45—Presidents’ Council at New Ocean House 

:00—Luncheon. Guests of Mrs. Francis B. Crownin- 
shield, Hamilton Hall, Salem 

:30—Visit to Historic Salem 

:00——Dinner, New Ocean House 

:00—Horticultural and Conservation Meeting 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 15 


:00—Arnold Arboretum. Faulkner Farm, Jamaica Plain, 
Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee 

:00—Luncheon. Guests of Mrs. 
Somerset Hotel, Boston 

:00—Visit to the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Clement S. 
Houghton, Chestnut Hill 

:30—Afternoon Tea. Gore Place, Waltham 


THURSDAY, MAY 16 


:30—Annual Meeting 

:00—Luncheon. Mrs. R. Boyer Miller's at Wenham. 

:30—Visit ‘‘Juniper Ridge,’’ Charles F. Ayer, Esq., in 
Hamilton. ‘‘Highover,’’ the Hon. and Mrs. William 
Phillips in North Beverly. 

:00—Buffet Dinner and Reception for Mrs. Harry T. 
Peters at the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
Boston 


Mrs. Harry T. Peters of Islip, L. I., a member of the 


Edwin S. Webster, 


South Shore Garden Club, who is president of the 
Garden Club of America, will preside throughout the 
convention. 


Swampscott, where the convention will be held, is 


one of the most beautifully situated towns on the 
North Shore, stretching for several miles along the 
ocean. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Small Fruits in Home Gardens — 


The Spring care required by straw- 
berries, raspberries and blueberries 


F YOUNG strawberry plants are to be 

given chemical fertilizer at planting 
time, the material should be applied after 
they are set, as strawberries are sensitive to 
chemical fertilizers and are easily burned. 
It is best to apply the fertilizer in a ring 
around each plant but several inches away 
from it. 

Everbearing berries are useful in the 
home garden to extend the season, but the 
soil must be fertile, and retentive of mois- 
ture. Everbearing varieties are usually 
planted by the hill system, with 12 to 18 
inches between the plants, and the rows 
three feet apart. The blossoms should be 
picked off until about July 15, after which 
fruit may be permitted to develop as long 
as seasonal conditions permit. For the best 
yield of fruit, one should remove most of 
the runners. A light mulch under the 
plants and frequent shallow tillage are con- 
ducive to increased production. The mulch 
will also keep the berries clean. If ever- 
bearers are not mulched, cultivation should 
be kept up all through the season, from 
early Spring until late Autumn. This is 
very important with everbearing varieties. 

Feed at four- to six-week intervals. 
Apply the plant food on both sides of the 
row but away from the roots. This should 
be at the rate of two pounds per 50 feet 
of row. In making later applications, be 
sure the foliage is dry when the plant food 
is applied, and brush off any plant food 
that lodges on the leaves. 


Special Value of Blueberries 


Blueberries are growing in favor for 
home planting, but the bushes should be 
covered with cheesecloth to protect the 
fruit from birds. The cultivated blueberry 
is a truly beautiful plant, with its deep 
blue berries and shining green foliage 
which takes on attractive red hues in the 
Autumn. It is a handsome addition to 
any ornamental planting. As to varieties, 
Pioneer, Rubel and Wareham are three of 
the best — hardy, dependable and sure 
croppers, at least in the northeastern part 
of the country. Newer varieties which 
have larger fruit and possibly better qual- 
ity are Atlantic, Pemberton and Burling- 
ton. Jersey and Stanley are also reported 
to do well in some sections, 

Blueberries grow best on a naturally 
acid soil and need no liming. They benefit 
by an abundance of organic matter. Limed 
soil should be avoided. 

Raspberries fill the gap between straw- 
berries and early grapes, plums and 
peaches, The exercise of a little judgment 
in the selection of site and varieties and 
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the judicious use of the spade and pruning 
shears will reduce injury from disease and 
insects to a minimum. Spraying is rarely 
necessary. 

Red raspberries are set two feet apart 
in the row, while the black and purple 
varieties need three or four feet. ‘“Trans- 
plants’ of black and purple raspberries are 
better than ‘‘tip’’ plants for home gardens, 
owing to the perishability of the latter 
when shipped or stored. 


. 


Pruning of Raspberries 

The pruning of black and purple rasp- 
berries starts in June, when the new shoots 
have attained a height of 18 to 24 inches. 
At this height the tips are broken off, thus 
checking their increase in length and 
throwing the growth into the side 
branches, making sturdy, compact and 
self-supporting bushes. 

The following Spring the weak canes 
are removed and the branches on the black 
raspberry cut back to six or eight buds. 
The laterals on the purple raspberry may 
be left somewhat longer. 

Latham, Taylor, Milton and Indian 
Summer are good red raspberries. The last- 
named variety bears both in the Spring 
and the Fall. Cumberland, Bristol and 
Morrison are good black raspberries. 

Berry plants of all kinds require plenty 
of room. Three and one-half feet between 
rows and 18 inches between plants in the 
rows is about right, according to the ex- 
perts. For raspberries, rows should be six 
or seven feet apart. Even more space should 
be allowed for blueberries. About eight 
feet between rows is best, with plants six 
feet apart in the rows. 








Men’‘s Garden Club 
Convention 


T IS announced that the 1946 

annual convention of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America will be 
held at Asheville, N. C., on Septem- 
ber 5, 6 and 7. This will be the first 
convention since before the war and 
a large attendance is expected, with 
C. Eugene Pfister, of Chicago, the 
president, presiding and with W. H. 
Thorne of Asheville acting as secre- 
tary. 




















Small Fruit Varieties 


T IS important to remember that vari- 

eties of small fruits which can be grown 
successfully in one part of the country may 
not do well in other sections. This is espe- 
cially true as applied to strawberries, which 
are proverbially notional in their likes and 
dislikes. In the northeastern states and 
some other sections, the following straw- 
berries are commonly grown to cover the 
season: 

Early—Dorsett, Fairfax, Premier, Beaver 

Mid-season—Big Joe, Catskill, Lake 

Late—Chesapeake, Red Star 

Varieties best adapted to other sections 
are as follows: 

Southern United States—Blakemore, Mis- 
sionary, Klondike. 

Western United States—Klondike, Blake- 
more, Dunlap, Dorsett, Fairfax, Howard 17. 

Western Oregon—Corvallis, Redheart. 

Mississippi Valley—-Dunlap, Howard 17. 

Minnesota — Beaver, Catskill, Dunlap, 
Premier. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma—Dunlap. 

Premier needs to be planted rather 
closely, as it does not produce runners 
freely. It is productive and dependable. 

Dunlap is adapted to a wide range of 
conditions and the plants multiply freely. 
Do not allow the beds to get too thick. 

Red Star is a good late Spring variety 
for several sections. 





Black raspberries are easily grown in home gardens. 
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DEAT 
FLOWERS 


& We We 43): 
ee \ v2 


Feed them all 
with DRICONURE 


for better growth 


To bring out the rich coloring in 
flowers—to produce large nutritious 
vegetables — or to develop a thick- 
tufted, velvety green lawn — feed 
your garden and lawn this spring 
with DricoNnure. 


This all-organic plant food enriches 
the soil with nature’s own products 
— Driconwre is dry, clean, easy-to- 
use. Large 2 bushel (50 lb.) bag — 
sufficient for top dressing 1,000 sq. ft. 
lawn area or fertilizing 250 sq. ft. 
of garden. 


Driconurz is sold by leading garden 
supply stores everywhere. 


DRICONURE 


Product of 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


165 John Street 111 West Jackson Blvd. 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 4, Ill. 








Cabbage Maggot Protection 


HE cabbage maggot, which comes 

early, feeds on the tap roots of plants 
just below the surface of the ground. It 
works on cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts and broccoli. It is also sometimes 
a serious pest of radishes. 

The best method of control for plants 
of the cabbage family in the home garden, 
as given by the Connecticut Experiment 
Station at New Haven, is to set a tar paper 
disc around each plant immediately after 
planting. Place some soil over the edges of 
the disc to hold it firmly in place. The discs 
must fit the stems tightly so that the adult 
fly cannot lay her eggs in the soil at the 
bases of the plants. The discs should re- 
main in place until June 1. 

Ready-made discs are available and are 
preferred because the paper is soft enough 
to fit well around the stems. Kraft paper 
or ordinary building paper warps when it 
is alternately wet and dried and allows the 
flies to deposit eggs around the stems of the 
plants. 

Another method of control is to dust 
with a four per cent calomel mixture. One 
teaspoonful applied around the stem of 
each plant is sufficient. 


A National Garden Contest 


HE National Victory Garden Institute, 

Inc., has announced its national Green 
Thumb contest for 1946. The contest is 
divided into two divisions, adult and 
youth. The adult division is for home 
gardeners and industrial gardeners, with 
awards for both groups. The youth divi- 
sion includes elementary and high school 
gardeners, with prizes for both groups. 
Winners in these groups will be eligible 
to compete for the grand national awards, 
which total $850 in savings bonds for the 
adult division and $400 in bonds for the 
youth division. 

General Douglas MacArthur medals 
will also be awarded to boys and girls who 
qualify as good gardeners in supervised 
gardens such as 4-H Clubs and Boy Scouts. 

Andrew S. Wing, manager of the Insti- 
tute, has announced the closing dates for 
the Green Thumb state, community and 
industrial contests will be October 1. The 
national contest will close November 1. 


A New Red Raspberry 


NEW red raspberry has been patented 

by the University of Tennessee at 

Knoxville and named Tennessee Luscious. 

It is a large fruited variety, late in season, 

and produces relatively few new canes 
under Tennessee conditions. 











COLOR CHART 


of the Garden Club of New Haven 


Suggests good combinations with masks that fit. 
Send $1 to 


MBS. A. N. CREADICK, Chairman 
77 Loomis Place New Haven, Conn. 
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Weecicide 


The most dramatic weed-killing 
advance in history of science! 





Harmless to Lawns—Deadly to Weeds 


For a beautiful, weed-free lawn, use 
WEEDICIDE—its telemorphic action 
destroys all types of weeds except 
true grasses. One spraying usually 
kills weeds completely in from 1 to 
3 weeks. WEEDICIDE will not cor- 
rode equipment. Will not soil or 
stain hands and is harmless to hu- 
mans and animals. Inexpensive and 
simple to use. 


a. eee 


Saves Time and Money 


i | 
WEEDICIDE is available at all stores sell- . 

ing garden supplies. If no dealer is located | 
{ in your area, write direct. | 
| WEEDICIDE is available in | 
l Liquid, Tablet, Powder and | 
l Special 50% Concentrate. | 
| $1 kills 2720 sq. ft. of weeds , 


_ 





Other Thompson Products: 
Fruit Fix, Tomato Fix, Transplant, Pree- 
Plant and Ree-Root. /nquiries are invited. 


THOMPSON HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS CORP. 
3520 Monon St. * Los Angeles 27 * California 


HORTICULTURE 
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Send Food to hb Hsete 


~AY-GRO.... 


SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 
AND STARTER SOLUTION 


To get healthier growth and heavier 
yields, remember that plants can’t reach 
for food and can’t chew it. They need 
liquid feeding at the roots. Give it to 
them with HY-GRO—the famous 13-26- 
13 formula with growth hormones, min- 
erals and other plant nutrients added. 


Dissolved in water and poured on plants, 
HY-GRO produces amazing results. Over- 
comes root shock and checks wilting as a 
starter solution. Keeps plants healthy and 
productive as an all-season fertilizer. And 
a little goes a long way—one ounce feeds 
25 square feet of garden. What’s more, 
HY-GRO comes to you in granular form 
—so you don’t pay for water. 


Ask your garden supply dealer for HY- 
GRO and compare results. For free folder 
on feeding plants and lawns, send post- 

card to: HY-GRO Dept., 
McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


3 HY-GRO SIZES 


Pree $ .25 
20 oz. jar.... $1.00 
10 Ib. cont. . . . $4.00 


Made by the makers of 
Red Arrow Garden Spray 

















Seeds Grew 
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Saving the Marsh Marigold 


HE marsh marigold, Caltha palustris, 

is one of our earliest and easiest wild- 
flowers to grow. It is a plant of the 
marshes, wet meadows and swamps and 
was once common from Newfoundland 
to Saskatchewan and from the Carolinas 
to Nebraska. Unfortunately, however, 
this plant is sometimes used for greens and 
has been sadly depleted in some areas. 

Nevertheless, the marsh marigold is at- 
tractive and well worth any effort to re- 
introduce and protect it. The bright, shin- 
ing yellow buttercup-like flowers, almost 
an inch and a half across, are borne in April 
or May above the attractive glossy, heart- 
shaped leaves. The stems are stout and 
reach a height of 12 to 18 inches. 

Usually it is found growing in silty 
muck where there is plenty of sun in early 
Spring but partial shade later in the season. 
However, it is not a fussy plant and will 
also grow elsewhere. Likewise, it is often 
found growing in very wet places, some- 
times even in several inches of water. 
Yet, it will also grow in only moderately 
damp places. As for soil reaction, it ap- 
pears to do best in one that is circumneu- 
tral but, again, is not strict in its require- 
ments. 

Propagation is readily accomplished by 
either seeds or division. If seeds are used, 
they should be planted as soon as possible 
and not allowed to dry out. Germination 
should occur the first Spring and flowering 
begun by the third. If the plant is to be 
divided, lift it as soon as the flowering 
season is over, taking care not to break off 
the long coarse roots, and separate it ac- 
cording to its natural divisions. Usually, 
a good-sized clump will give 10 or more 
strong plants. 

So, for those who wish to bring back a 
popular Spring plant, one that is not only 
attractive but useful, they could select no 
better subject than the marsh marigold. 
Being a hardy perennial, it will come up 
year after year with almost no care once 
it is established. A double-flowered form 
also exists but it is only rarely offered by 
dealers in native plants. 











on Burpee’s famous Floradale Farms. 


[] Send 75c-Pkt. Burpee’s as Zinnias 


SN iiviscnndinniieniniibiepiaaduiaisidiial 
; St. or R. Daa atOhy 5... 


ee See 





Flowers up to 
6% in. across! 


You will have the largest, most colorful Zinnias 
you have ever seen! A glorious array of rich pastels 
and brilliant hues—apricot, salmon, rose, pink, laven- 
der, yellow, orange, scarlet, etc. Some have curled, 
twisted petals like chrysanthemums. Sturdy 3-ft. 
plants, easy to grow anywhere. Produced 






SPECIAL--765c Super Packet Seeds 
postpaid for 10c--Send Dime Today. 


“Ww. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
(or) Clinton, lowa 


(No. 3236) postpaid. Enclosed is 10c. 


oun - atalog 
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Heliotrope 


BLACK PRINCE 


(Pat. 559) 








bili 


For that PARTICULAR 
SPOT in your garden 


We have received enthusiastic 
praise from customers all over 
the country on the behavior and 
beauty of this subject since we 
introduced it in 1944, It is a tall 
dark flowering Heliotrope which 
originated in New England. 


$6.00 per doz. 
$45.00 per 100 


3” pots late May delivery 
f.o.b. Madison 





Send for our new beautifully 
illustrated catalog. The 25c 
charge may be deducted from 
your first order. 


v 






Box 11 
MADISON, N. J. 





Specialists in Roses, Chrysanthe- 
mums and other Perennials 

















Seeds of ‘Unique’ 


Flowers 
Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 


‘different—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 
Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


f, e 4 
OREGON “GROWN 
Roses 


Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
4 3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
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Startling New 


/DAHLIAS }) 


ROYAL MINIATURES 
Perfect small flowers of Formal Dec- 
orative type... 3% in. or less in 
dia. on diminutive plants. Beautiful 
colors—lovely for room decoration. 

W hite—Y ellow—Blue—Bronze— 
Lavender 
SPECIAL ROYAL COLLECTIONS 
Collection E—5 roots, 1 each of 
above colors, (Value $5.) $4.50 
Collection F—10 roots, 2 each of 
above colors, (Value $10.) $8.50 


Sensational Novelty ) 
PINK REGALIA 
Informal Decorative Type 


Offered last Spring for the first 
time. Blooms 7 to 9 in. across in | 





lively, intense pink. Sturdy bushes, 
414 to 5 ft. high. Wonderful for 
garden and cutting. 


$3.50 each; 10 for $31.50 


| Sirmmmallialer | 


132-138 Church St., Dept.HO New York 8 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. !. 





White Plains, N.Y.. Newark, N. J. 
\ Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. f 
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Hyper-Humuys 





TRACT PIARM ARECISTERED 


Helps Produce 
Bigger Crops 
of Better 
Vegetables 


Hyper-Humus supplies the 
organic essential to a well- 
balanced soil. 
Odorless — Free from Weed Seeds 
@ Mix Hyper-Humus with fertilizers before apply- 
ing to prevent rootburn. 
@ Use it to improve your Compost—!}2-lb. Hyper- 
Humus per sq. ft., sandwiched in 3-inch layers. 
@ Mix it with soil when transplanting to encourage 
a quick rooting. 


RHODO-GRO a specially prepared soil 
“ conditioner for Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas and other acid-loving plants. 


Write for helpful folders. 
Ask your dealer for Hyper-Humus. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


NEWTON, N. J. 








BOX BEY 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
POISON IVY? 
How to recognize and eradicate this pest plant 
25c Postpaid 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue _ Boston 15, Mass. 








For Early Spring Bloom 
NARCISSUS little known outside of 


of southern gardens is Narcissus bi- 
florus, an old one that has become natural- 
ized in many old yards and gardens. It 
blooms after all other daffodils are gone, is 
a greenish white, very fragrant and usu- 
ally has two blooms to a stem. 

Last year I saw half an acre of them 
growing through a turf that had not been 
cut or fed many years and it was a solid 
mass of bloom. 

Likewise, N. biflorus will pop up un- 
expectedly in out of the way spots, far 
from other plantings. It suddenly appears 
in orchards, in pastures and the vegetable 
gardens. 

Weeks before other daffodils bloom an- 
other, a small yellow trumpet sort with 
short stems, suddenly jumps up in many 
old southern gardens. Virginia claims this 
one, calling it Early Virginia. I wonder 
if it is identical with the one listed as Early 
February. 

Two other early Spring bulbs appear 
in our pastures and orchards and literally 
carpet the ground. These are the dark blue 
grape hyacinth with a heavy musky odor 
and the star of Bethlehem, an ornithoga- 
lum. The latter forms heavy clumps and is 
scattered by plowing, soon covering large 
spaces with greenish white star-like 
blooms. 

However, the one narcissus I long for 
most that grew in the old gardens is N. 
poeticus flore pleno (N. albus plenus 
odoratus). I have tried it in every loca- 
tion but have never succeeded in getting a 
bloom. My buds always blast. I followed 
an English gardener’s advice and turned 
heavy sod over them, I planted them deep 
and | planted them in a cool, damp place 
but never had a perfect bloom. The variety 
Daphne is the only narcissus I have ever 
seen that even compares with it. 

In connection with Spring bloom I also 
want to say a word for Iris histrioides ma- 
jor and Anemone blanda which are two 
rare and lovely plants. The iris planted in 
a clump of 10 or 12 produces a striking 
effect with its flowers of brilliant electric 
blue. 

Anemone blanda is the choicest of all 
the Spring anemones. Mr. Bowles intro- 
duced me to this saying it had ‘‘the honor 
of forming the first blue carpeting of the 
year."’ However, it is unsuited for the 
opulent style of gardening and is a beau- 
tiful, delicate unassuming plant that 
blooms at the edge of our woods with 
hepaticas, bloodroot and snowdrops. 

Nevertheless, the honor of forming the 
first blue carpeting of the year with us be- 
longs to Vinca minor, Bowles Variety, 
named for my friend E. A. Bowles. This 
one makes the ordinary vinca look small 
and colorless. It has blooms almost twice as 
large as the older sort and is a bright blue, 
much bluer than the other. The effect was 
beautiful last year when a light snow fell. 


—Mrs. C. T. Lipscomb. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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BACK AGAIN! 
Ve Safe 


NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE 





@ A 35c bottle makes one to 
six gallons ... A SAFE, non- 
poisonous insecticide .. . Use 
regularly. Sold Everywhere. 


EVER GREEN 
Yarden SPRAY 














STASSEN 


TULIPS 
DIRECT FROM 


HOLLAND 


MAY TIME IS TULIP TIME 
—Bulbs purchased now for 
September delivery will be 
fresh packed in Holland, 
very best quality, and as- 
sured varieties. STASSEN 
ships direct from its own 
large Holland farms — you 
pay no middleman profits. 


NEW POST WAR VARIETIES 
OF DARWIN TULIPS 









Per doz. 
SCARLET LEADER, bright scarlet $1.50 
GOLDEN AGE, golden yellow 1.35 
DEMETER, purplish blue 1.55 
THE PEACH, peach color 1.55 
WILDLUST, snow white 1.35 


COLLECTION Bl ° ieee isin” 25 for'2.90 
Popular DARWIN TULIPS 


Bright Red, Snow White, Pure Yellow, 
Delicate Pink, Deep Purple 


any above single color $1.15 per doz. 
COLLECTION B2 seretin esis 50 tor°4.35 

New Exotic PARROT TULIPS 
BLUE PARROT, Bright violet, Per doz. 

flushed steel-blue $3.75 


THERESE, brilliant scarlet 3.00 
SUNSHINE, pure golden yellow 4.25 


COLLECTION BS sov'threr turrets 15 for°4.40 


—For every $5 worth of bulbs ordered 
FREE from this ad we will send 12 fall 
flowering CROCUS bulbs, summer delivery, 
will bloom this fall. 

% Send for pre-season catalog of Holland 
Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus, Hyacinths, other 
spring flowering bulbs. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Dept. 16 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 























Try 


WGaSE 


THE 
NATURAL CRYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 





Rescanuiael by agricultural 
authorities and endorsed by com- 
mercial growers for the control 
of many chewing insects in the 
vegetable garden. Safe and eco- 
nomical to use. Your local dealer 
hasstraight Kry-o-cide for spray- 
ing, Kry-o-cide D-50 for dusting 
and Kry-o-cide with copper for 
either dusting or spraying. 


GARDEN DUST WITH 5% DDT 


A new product specially designed for 
home gardeners and now available 
at your dealer in 1 Ib. shaker- 
type cans and 3 Ib. bags. 








\2; 


SALT 


MA (eB T ° 1G Ime any 
CA SA CT 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 





PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK +« CHICAG *ST.L 1 PITT 


CINCINNAT 


+ MINNEAPOLIS +» WYANDOTTE - 





FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
| Audubon Feeders. 


{ <-Squirrel’s 
|; Defeat ....... $4.75 
Automatic 
| ae $2.25 
“Eye-Safe” 
DED hens eeu $2.25 


Squirrelproof ‘’Eye- 
| Safe’ Feeder. .$4.00 
| Orange Feeder. .$2.00 
Hand Blown Drinking 
Cups for Humming 
Birds 





Mailing charges shown in price list 


audubon yy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


THE WORLD’S WONDER BERRY 
Streamliner Everbearing 


STRAWBERRY 


Bears all summer until frost. Produces 
sweet, large, red berries. Limited supply. 
50 plants for $6.75 
100 plants for $12.00 


10 plants for $1.50 
25 plants for $3.50 
Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 
if you mention ad. 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 
Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon 








IRIS... 


Informative catalog of best new and 
not-too-old irises, including many bar- 
gain collections, yours for the asking. 
Also DAYLILIES. 


EDENWALD GARDENS 
Vincennes, Indiana 





In the Sun, in the Sand 


FTEN the question comes up about 

what to plant in hot, dry locations 
where few flowering plants will do well. 
Echium or bugloss is one. It is an attrac 
tive plant, will endure drouth, grows 20 
inches high, has healthy foliage and is 
loaded with blue flowers in season. The 
buds are pink, which creates a rich con- 
trast with its green leaves. Echium is easily 
grown anywhere. Many like the white 
variety. Its flowers are produced so freely, 
the mounded plants are sometimes known 
as ‘‘white hills.”’ 

The abronia or sand-verbena also loves 
the sun. The seeds should be husked and, 
in the northern states, started in pots or 
flats indoors. The lavender-pink clusters 
of bloom are sweetly scented. 

Calandrinia, too, is a sun-lover and the 
seeds should be sown in early Spring where 
they are to grow. All Summer the thickly- 
clustered foliage is covered with bright 
amaranth-like blossoms, making a grand 
display. 

Callirhoé, the poppy mallow, is a trail- 





Geums in orange and yellow are 
handsome low-growing perennials. 


ing 8-inch plant. I like its everblooming 
habit and its cup-shaped, silky crimson 
flowers. 

The clover-like blooms of gomphrena, 
the globe amaranth, grow very well in a 
hot, dry situation and bear flowers of red, 
white, rose or lavender. It grows nearly 
two feet tall and blossoms most of the 
Summer. Each year | start mine in the 
house the first week in April. 

If you like yellow flowers, there are 
many plants with golden blooms which 
prefer sandy, dry soil. One of these, the 
star of Texas, xanthisma, grows 18 inches 
high and preduces plenty of starry daisies 
good for cutting. 
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NEW! AMAZING! 


TRIMS HEDGES 
5 TIMES 
AS FAST! 








ROTARY 
$B 85 HEDGE 
Prepaid TRIMMER 


Nothing else like it! This sensational, new rotary 
trimmer cuts in all directions at same time. Five 
times as fast as usual scissors-type. Not for 
pruning—but the most effective hedge trimmer 
yet developed. Has 12 sets of tempered steel 
cutting teeth instead of only 2 blades. Very 
sturdy, yet weighs only 134 lbs. Immediate de- 
livery. Order Now! 


Send Check or Money Order 


MALCOLM’S 


HOUSE AND GARDEN STORE—Dept. G 
528 N. Charles Street Baltimore 1, Md. 


None C.O.D. 











Oregon Grown IRIS 


for lovely New Garden color 


NIGHTFALL. Rich dark purple falls 
with standards a lighter shade of blue. 
Excellent form. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. Enormous clear 
lavender blue, having long blooming 
period. Well branched. 


PRAIRIE SUNSET. A copper-gold blend 
of beautiful tints. Most attractive. 
Plants $3.50 each; Three for $8.75 

Send for new catalog illustrated 


in color listing the finest iris for 
spring and fall blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BEAVERTON OREGON 












Control 
with 


Banish insects and fungus dis- 
eases with one product. Save 
time, money, effort. This double- 
action spray is easy-to-use, effi- 
cient. 

12-oz. can 50¢; 4-lb. can $1.50 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 











Special offer of favorite col- 
orcombinations to acquaint 
you with these beautiful 
flowers. 

¢ Amanda— Bright orange. 
scarlet, blotched maroon. 
e Azalea—Red flushed sal- 
mon. . large waved petals. 
Crimson Glory— Bright 
crimson.. ruffled. . large 
flowers and clusters. 

e Jarrett’s Henna— Henna 
tone to burnt orange. Very 
striking. 

e Lois Edna Cox— Exquisite 
salmon-pink . . large. 

e May Queen— Orchid pink 
and rose-maroon. 


ORDER TODAY 


Have a grand 
ALL-SUMMER 
display in 
Pots or Garden 


Special Pack 


Ready-to-Bloom 
PLANTS 


Any 4-*4.50 
ALL 6 -°6.00 


POSTPAID 
Ask for Catalog; many colarillustrations 





hallawells 22: 


256 D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 











ye, i é , OAR ‘o ges 3 
SKY-SPRAYING 
Copyright 1946 
THE FROST & HIGGINS COMPANY through 


arrangement with SKY-SPRAY, INC., now 
have planes available for acreage ——* 
Tested, approved, safe methods only are used. 
Restore nature’s balance. Make our forests 
and home grounds in the Gypsy Moth area 
livable for Birds and Humans. 

SKY-SPRAY CONTROLS Gypsy Moth on 


large acreages. ; 
Contracts for Sky-Spraying have already been 
signed in many sections of New England. Why 


not arrange to have your acreage sprayed 
while planes are working from a nearby 
airport? 


THE FROST & HIGGINS CO. 
20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 
Arlington 1410 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 




















the dimorphothecas, charming plants bear- 
ing hundreds of flowers, each plant be- 
coming a veritable ball of color when the 
sun shines. These easy annuals transplant 
well. I start mine indoors in April for a 
longer season of bloom. 

The colorful single and double calliop- 
sis make a grand display and last a long 
time if the seed pods are clipped off. The 
annual pink cleome does well for me in hot 
spots and its spidery pink flowers well 
repay me for my efforts. 

Cerastium earns its name, Snow-in- 
Summer, but takes time to establish itself 
in drifts. However, it is well worth while. 

Coronilla varia, the crown vetch, loves 
to cover any stony surface with its green 
ferny foliage and beautiful pink flowers. 

The orange and yellow geums bloom 
well for many weeks. Many petunias set 
out near plants of short-blooming season 
do well. Among them are White Perfec- 
tion, Elk’s Pride and Burgundy. 

Heliopsis lemoinei is a hardy perennial, 
enduring heat and drouth and presenting 
semi-double, four-inch daisy-like flowers 
from June until frost. Nearly everyone 
loves portulacas for their ease of culture 
and lovely wild rose-like flowers. Jewel 
is much larger than the older sorts. It is 
single and a bright crimson. The perennial 
scabiosas lend grace to the display. 

There are many others that delight in 
heat and arid soil, and it is a joy to ferret 
out sorts that are truly interesting and 
beautiful. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Three Good White Annuals 


HITE annuals should have a very 

definite place in every garden. They 
act as a buffer between the quarrelsome 
tones of other flowers —- as making ma- 
genta agreeable among the rest of the gar- 
den colors. They form agreeable contrasts 
intensifying, for instance, the blue of del- 
phiniums and are distinctive in a border 
at night. 

Among some of the more unusual white 
annuals are the white cleome, the white 
basket flower and the old fashioned white 
balsam. Most cleomes are better known, 
especially the tall magenta C. spinosa (C. 
gigantea) and Pink Queen. The yellow 
cleome is scarce in the trade and the dainty 
lavender or pink C. serrulata (C. integri- 
folia) is also seldom seen although it is a 
native of Nebraska. 

However, the white cleome is my fa- 
vorite and is splendid sown among the 
others. It is also beautiful among blue 
delphiniums and makes a good fill-in any- 
where. White cleomes are drouth-resistant 
and long-bloomers, continuing from July 
until frost in full sun. 

Cleomes belong to the caper family and 
in warm regions the cress-like pungency 
sometimes appears. The long, dangling 
seed pods also give this plant its common 
name of spider plant. 

The white basket flower, Centaurea 
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NEWEST VARIETIE 
TULIPS Now orree ror 
FIRST TIME AT LOW PRICES 


This 1S the year to buy Tulips! ramous 
tulip growers of the Netherlands have spent the 
war years developing new Tulip varieties of finer, 
showier, and most unusual character. More 
precious than gold, these carefully guarded rare 
ips were fabulously priced, making their 
public purchase prohibitive. With fortune, 
these much-wanted, highly publi Tulips 
have now multiplied sufficiently to permit their 
introduction this year at popular prices, in 
some cases even lower than for the most ordi- 
nary varieties. The supply is, of course, still 
limited. All are listed in the new 1946 edition 
of the color-illustrated Nelis Catalog, now avail- 
able to those who send for it early. 
New 1946 Nelis Catalog — A Must! 
Introducing the newest importations, the 1946 
edition of famed Nelis Catalog illustrates and 
lists the largest collection of quality Tulips. This 
year, as never before, it is a Must for all who are 
interested in the new and unusual, at unhear 
of low prices. Write for your free copy today. 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
505 Lockwood Blvd. Holland, Michigan 


Nelis 


TRUE TO NAME 
TULIPS 


Seethemin 
bloom at Tulip 
Time in Holland 
May 15-19 
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“(weston Nurseries’ supply of 
nicer plants for landscape plant- 
ing ts complete and ready. 
We have thousands of: 
Lilacs (50 varieties) 
Pink and White “Doqwoods 
“Rhododendrons 
Laurels 
‘Roses 
Hardy Chrysanthemums and 
other “Perennials 
Evergreens of all kinds 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
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HARDY REGALE 


ILILIES 


Easily the most popular Lily ever in- 
troduced, giving utmost satisfaction in 
habit of growth, freedom from disease 
and profusion of blooms in early July. 
White, trumpet-shaped, suffused with 
pink on the outside, canary yellow 
within; fascinating fragrance. These 
bulbs require deep planting, covering 
8 inches and even more in light soil. 


Large Size, Each 40c, doz. $4.20, 25 for $8.20 
Mammoth, Each 55c,-doz. $6.00, 25 for $11.30 
Jumbo, Each 75c, doz. $7.65, 25 for $14.75 


; PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


) 
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GIANT FLOWERING 








One of the showiest 
of spring flowers. 
One bulb often 
produces dozens 
of blooms ranging 
from Red, Yellow, 
Pink Gold to White. 


@ Double Camellia Types and some 
Semi-Doubles make up our strain of 
RANUNCULUS MIXED BULBS. 


SIZE 25 50 100 


BULBS BULBS BULBS 
No.1 $1.75 $3.25 $6. 
@ Both sizes produce the same size 
flowers but the larger bulbs produce 
MORE blooms the first year. 


Send for Bulb CATALOG 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


“ND SONS ¢ Box IHI5 H+ Sacramento, Calif. 





BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 
“ Yard Boy ” 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden—pa- 
pee rags, garbage, leaves. 
© mess, no sparks. En- 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price—f.o.b., New York 
No. 1—1)2 bu., 
wt. 70 lb., $27.00 
No. 3—3 bu., 
wt. 100 lb., $36.50 
No. 6—6 bu., 
wt. 150 Ib., $58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE tron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE Dept. 12 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















Specialists in Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 
The Rainbow 


i R I Flower 


Exclusive 1946 Introduction of 
GOLDRUSH — $15.00 
MOTHER LODE — $20.00 
SIERRA PRIMROSE — $10.00 
for Prof. E. O. Essig 
Famous California Iris Hybridizer 


Catalog of 200 Varieties on request 


RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 


“Tris in every color of the Rainbow” 
DEPT. Hl PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 











americana alba, is not as well known as 
the lavender sort but, since it is as easily 
grown, it should be seen more often. It 
has a very double fluffy flower head which 
is long-lasting and very decorative as a cut 
flower although the flowers close as the 
sun dips low in late afternoon. The name, 
basket flower, is appropriate as one may 
see by looking at the seed receptacle. 

Start the seeds early in flats in the house 
or in the coldframe. The seedlings are 
easily transplanted and bloom from July 
to frost in full sun. 

As for white balsam, it is as pretty as a 
white rose. The plants make good hedges, 
edgings or specimen plants. A mixed 
packet may be started early inside for early 
bloom or later in the garden row. The 
white ones are easily detected by the color- 
ing in the stems. 

Balsams bloom anywhere, even on the 
north side of a building where they get 
little sun. The double or camellia-flowered 
ones grow much taller than the others and 
they carry their flowers above the foliage. 

The next time you want a small cor- 
sage, choose a spray of balsam. The flowers 
hold up well and are easily arranged among 
their own foliage. 

These white annuals are all worthy of 
a place in any garden, be it modest or 
imposing. 

—Mary Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 


Iresine as a House Plant 
PLANT that takes coleus-like culture 


and adds color to a window of foli- 
age plants is iresine. It is not uncommon 
and has only to be seen to be admired. 
Often, it is used as an outdoor bedding 
plant in Summer but its indoor possibili- 
ties seem to be little appreciated. It is often 
improperly called ‘‘coleus,’’ probably be- 
cause of the blood red color of the leaves, 
although it really belongs to the amaranth 
family. 

It roots easily from cuttings. I have 
seen great bunches of it growing in water 
and, while full sunlight is supposed to 
bring out its richest color, I saw one set of 
cuttings in a north window that retained 
excellent color. Like the coleus, it tends 
to get leggy if it is not continually pinched 
back. 


—Marguerite R. Smith. . 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











at $2.25 each, $20.00 per 10. 


WEST NEWBURY 





CAROLINA RHODODENDRON— 


This low-growing Rhododendron is one of the hardiest in our northern 


climate. Well-budded plants, 114 to 2 ft. spread, $3.90 each, $36.00 per 10. 
Mountain Laurel, very bushy plants, 12 to 15 inches, nursery grown, 


Send for our list of other sizes of these and other broad-leaved evergreens. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 














‘ ADD DAYS 


to the 


CRISP BEAUTY 
and 
FRAGRANCE 


of your 


BOUQUETS 


with 


FLOWER-PEPS 


Drop one in each vase. Young blooms increase 
in beauty. Color, fragrance, foliage lasts days 
longer. Delighted users report almost miracu- 
lous results. 





No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur- 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you no more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. They keep indefinitely, are safe, 
easy to use, and save changing water. 
Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-5 Needham 92, Mass. 











isk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








Te LLL 


Use TRI-OGEN . & 
Killssucking and chewing insects, 
controls Blackspot, Mildew and 
fungous diseases, stimulates plant \' 
growth. Use on roses, flowers, and 


vegetables. In spray and 
dust format garden and 
hardware stores. 


FREE Bulletin. 








GARDEN GEMS 


We specialize in hardy primroses, fra- 
grant everblooming violets, and our 
own re-selected strain of hardy Korean 
chrysanthemums. 
Ask for our free leaflet. 
Choice nursery stock always available. 


HEATHERFELLS NURSERY 
Sunset Rock Road Andover, Mass. 














A Rare and Unusual Evergreen 


RETINOSPORA OBTUSA NANA 


The true dwarf HINOKI CYPRESS —a gem 
for ROCK GARDENS — 4-year-old plants 6” 
high — $1.75 F.O.B. Bergenfield. 

MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 
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KILL INSECTS 






Pratt’s D-X Spray gives more 
complete kill of more insects 
now that 5% DDT has been 
added to what has always 
been the best all-purpose 
rotenone-pyrethrum garden 
spray. It is the most power- 
ful insecticide for sucking and chewing insects. 
D-X Spray is safe to use on vegetables, fruits 
and flowers. Controls Mexican bean beetle, 
cucumber beetle, aphis, leaf hopper, thrips, 
red spider, Japanese beetle, cabbage worm, 
corn ear worm, codling moth, tomato worm, 
aster beetle. For sale > dealers everywhere. 


B.G. Pratt Co., 168 MooreSt., Hackensack,N.J. 








HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Continuous 
action, more like mowing. A real time-saver. 
Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed 





CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 
AYER, MASS. 





\GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 




















THE NEW CATALOGUES 




















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





The Short Guide to the Best Varieties of 
Hardy Plants, issued by the Kelsey Nurs- 
ery Service, 50 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y., is truly a guide to hardy plants. 
Interleaved with the straight commercial 
listings are to be found all manner of 
garden helps. Whether it be for the selec- 
tion of shrubs that attract birds, the deter- 
mination of plants which take care of them- 
selves or the manner in which trees should 
be planted and maintained, this catalogue 
will be found to be authoritatively infor- 
mative, 


The catalogue of Ross Brothers Co., 
Worcester, Mass., offers a well-rounded 
selection of vegetable and flower seeds, 
bulbs and general garden supplies. 


The catalogue of Max Schling Seedsmen, 
Inc., 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
features 1946 introductions of De Petris 
garden chrysanthemums; three new varie- 
ties named Congo, Afterglow and White 
Gold. Other novelties offered in this com- 
prehensive catalogue are: midget cucum- 
ber, Slobolt lettuce, Yankee Queen water- 
melon and the new Purple Cross sweet 
corn, recently developed at the Connecti- 
cut State Experiment Station. The best 
of the older varieties of seeds, bulbs and 
vegetables are also listed along with cul- 
tural directions. 

Frank M. Wilson, Everson, Wash., is 
offering garden lilies, tigridias, bulbous iris 
and tuberous-rooted begonias. 

The Nelis Nurseries, Inc., Holland, Mich., 
is featuring the early-flowering English 
chrysanthemums, together with many 
standard varieties. 

L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass., has is- 
sued a price list of choice varieties of 
bearded irises. 


The catalogue of the Aiken Nurseries, 
Putney, Vt., features North American wild 
flowers, hardy phloxes, old-fashioned gera- 
niums and house plants. 








HELP WANTED 





MAN professionally trained in landscaping, to 
estimate costs and supervise jobs in Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts. Old, well-established Landscape Nurs- 
ery concern near Boston. Good salary and future. 
House to rent. Please give details of training, 
experience, recent salary in this work and how 
soon available. Box 56, c/o “Horticulture,’’ Boston 
15, Mass. 

















aa) / %” ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 

(INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for <== 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- SS 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 

Thermostat for 3x6 bed ....... $5.35 
SENIOR 80’ Cable 400 watt with 

Thermostat for 6x6 bed 95 
GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron, Chi 




















UY, 
WEELA 


cago 10, Ill. 
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CM | for BIGGER 


ETTER CROPS 
POTAT Protects potatoes from dis- 
Mik 


ease and insects. Lb. bag 
40c, at dealers or direct. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
356 Ferry St., Beacon, NY. ] 











WANTED AT ONCE. First class greenhouse man 
and gardener for estate near New York. Cottage 
and usual appurtenances. Apply by letter with 
copy of references and state salary. Box 58, 
c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 





WANTED. Gardener for small estate—greenhouse 
and garden. Must be Protestant with good refer- 
ences. Telephone before 11 A.M. Longwood 1725. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. One 
thousand dollars per acre taken from Blueberry 
growing. Small lot produces plenty of berries. 
Unusual demand. Planting everywhere. Very 
ornamental. One year, $4.50—doz., $22—100. 
Two year, 8 to 12 inches, $6—doz., $40—100. 
Two year, 12 to 15 inches, $8—doz., $60—100. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





FOR SALE. $15,500. 55 acres, 8 in jonquils 
bearing income from bloom and bulb, 10-room 
house, 2% baths, one mile from town, suited to 
truck or dairy farm. Anne Ordway, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 





HELIOTROPE—New Patented Heliotrope “Black 
Prince,” Patent No. 559. Bushy growth; large 
heavily veined leaves turning blackish violet-green 
in full sun. Flowers very large and fragrant. 2%” 
pots $5 per doz., $35 per 100. May delivery. 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 





AMARYLLIS SEED—Limited quantity hand pol- 
linated seed from a fine collection of red Leopoldi 
and Dutch Exhibition type bulbs. All self colors, 
mixed seed, 20 for $1; Equestre type seed, 30 for 
$1. Brier Lane, Box 113, Halesite, Long Island. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’”’” Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES: Seed- 
lings that will bear this summer — everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with 
the real wild strawberry taste. $3.00 per doz., $20 





er 100. May delivery. Magnolia Nurseries, 
agnolia, Mass. 
PELARGONIUMS (Martha Washington) and 


Geraniums, including Ivy-leaved, Scented and 
Variegated. Write for new descriptive price list. 
West Los Angeles Nursery, Ernest Rober, 646 So. 
Saltair Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 





BEGONIA REX—3 choice varieties $2. Send self- 
addressed envelope for descriptive list of begonias, 
geraniums, and other rare plants. Ernest K. Logee, 
Begonia Specialist, North Street Greenhouses, 
Danielson, Connecticut. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Broadleaf 
Evergreens, Holly, Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
Lilacs, Viburnums. 10 to 75 cents each. Yews, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 








HERBS. One year Tarragon, Lavender, Thyme, 
Mints, Sage, ete., $2.50—doz., $16—100. Chives, 
$1.50—doz., $7—-100. Above varieties, two-year 
plants, quoted. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 


A NEW EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS: peach color, 
100 “Baby Bulbs” large enough to flower, will 
grow to be large bulbs by fall, $2.00 prepaid. 
F. C. Hornberger, Clark St., Hamburg, N. Y 








POTTING SOIL. African Violet and Begonia mix- 
tures a specialty, 2 lb. 75¢ postpaid. Pure leaf- 
mold 50¢ lb. postpaid. Ayrvalley Farms, Summit, 
New York. 


EVERGREEN HEDGE for sale. Seventy feet luxu- 
rious compact yew (taxus) hedge. Eighty matched 
pieces planted ten years ago. LAS. 5435. 


GENUINE VAN TUBERGEN BULBS imported 
direct from Holland including their latest origina- 
tions. Tulips, hyacinths and other Dutch imports. 
Send for catalogue. The Barnes, 536 Willow Street, 
Lockport, N. Y. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





HEAD GARDENER. Scotch. Age 45. Married. 
16 years last position. Life expevience here and 
Europe. Box 50, c/o “Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, 
Mass. 


TROPICAL WATER LILIES: 4 small plants with- 
out soil, our selection, $1.10 postpaid. Instructions 
sent with order. Tropical Fish Farm, No. Olmsted, 
Ohio. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY. June bearers, $5—50, 
$8—100. Potted Everbearers, $6—50, $11—-100. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 











SUPT. or head gardener’s position desired. Grad- 

uate horticultural schools. Married, age 42. Ex- 

perienced all branches horticulture. Fine refer- 

qnees. Box 49, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
88. 





VETERAN—Ex-army officer, age 29, married, 
College Graduate, Horticulture, Agricultural Back- 
ground. Experience: Farm Manager—fruit, vege- 
table; Agricultural Inspector. Desires either tech- 
nical or sales work. Box 60, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. College graduate, 
eight years’ experience. Permanent position de- 
sired. Married. Louis Belgrade, 51 Geer Ave., 
Norwich, Conn. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS. State-inspected Howard 
17, Catskill, Pathfinder, Robinson, Scarlet Beauty, 
Premier, 25—$1.25, 50—$2, 100—-$3.50, 200— 
$6.25, 500—$12.50, 1000—$22. Gem Everbear- 
ing, 25—$1.75, 50—$3.25, 100—$5, 200—$9, 
500—$18. Shipment Prepaid. Walter K. Morss 
& Son, R. 3, Bradford, Mass. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


HARDY MUMS: Our pot-grown plants please. 
Special, ten all different 35¢ varieties, $2.50 pre- 
paid. Get our complete list. Best asters, your 
choice color or mixed, 50 for $1.60; Colossal snap- 
dragon plants, 36, $1.60. All transplanted, weather 
hardened stock. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





HORTICULTURE 


































































































THE MASSACHUSETTS; THE HORTICULTURAL; THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 (Organised November 24, 1887) 
Lectur e Members are cordially invited 
ANNUAL "Inside the Garden Gate" to attend the 
By Mrs. Stephen G. Van Hoesen 
DAFFODIL SHOW Practical Gardener and Lecturer l 9 4 6 
Monday, May 6, 1946, 2:30P.M.| GARDEN VISITS 
HORTICULTURAL HALL Aare Saturday Afternoons 
BOSTON, MASS. Annual Exhibit 2 to 6 PLM. 
of the May 4— Vicinity of Wilmington, 
May 6 and 7 American Rock Garden Society Delaware 
and the May |! — Roxborough, Whitemarsh, 
Showing Many of the Newest Varieties F lower Show and Chestnut Hill 
of May 18 — Main Line 
The Horticultural Society of | Each memb bri 
THE HOURS New York ach member may bring two guests. 
Monday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. Wednesday, May 1|5, 1946 
Tuesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 2:30 P.M. to 9 P.M. For folder, with detailed information, 
Thursday, May 16, 1946 apply to The Secretary, 
Admission Free 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Bes —_ 
LANDSCAPE COMING EVENTS Send for free samples 
call GARDENING || neces > PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
a anor iitioss foc both those who wish to become | May 1. Omaha, Neb. Spring Flower Show ee 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS. GARDENERS, sad “eo? of the Omaha Council of Garden Clubs in Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
zo wih co here for their OWN USE as the Court House. teh 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE May 2-8. Winchester, Va. Nineteenth An- HOWARD HAMMITT 
Dept. L-5, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. nual Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festi- 13 Lewis ot aaa Hartford 3, Conn 
val. 
Picture Travels |n Natural Color || May 6. Bowman’s Hill, Washington Cross- New J Rare / 
ounta an ens ing Park, Pa. O H f the Gard 
Formal cod Flustic Gardens Club Federation of Fountvante. ss PEONIES _— j Ri © 
Historical New England 
a ae May 6-7. Boston, Mass. Annual Daffodil 
Presented Personally by Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural by E M E RO C ALLI 4 
KENNETH O. WARD. F.R.H.S. Society at Horticultural Hall. The An- 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts or - orm and Tea will also be held Minten Gordens, Techny, ill. 








May 10. Winston-Salem, N. C. Winston- 


4 : 
STONE'S BEARDED IRTS || scp sou seenintcrm Pe rieventh An- | WEW BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 





















a . nual Spring Flower Show of the Ama- Protect your plants with this 
Dosengtion: list of gorgeous modern teur Gardeners and Old York Road Gar- ——. odorless — a 
varieties sent on request. es Clubs in Strawbridge and Clothier’s . 1000 ib. $19. 0—all f.0.b. 
store. escriptive folder on request. 
W. C. STONE Camden, New York May 10-12. Fort Worth, Texas. Flower ews semis. INC. 
Show Festival by the Fort Worth Garden ecten, Hi. ¥. 
Club at Will Rogers Memorial Coliseum. PPAR A A 





ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS May 11-12. New Bern, N. C. Tour of His- R ARE DUT CH BULBS 


toric Homes and Gardens. 
The very finest of all outdoor Chrysanthemums. 





























Very early. Immense blooms. Wide color range. May 11-12. Pasadena, Calif. Eighth An- Imported from Holland for September Delivery 
4 6 sorts named and labeled $2.00 postpaid. nual Rose, Iris and Flower Arrangement Fifteen varieties of Hyacinths, all shades; 
Send for complete catalog of hardy plants— Show of the Pacific Rose Society at the a? ae | gece 5 one tayo — 
it pronounces all names. Fannie E. Morrison Horticultural Center. -4 4 i ~~ Bend pega ... — _ 
LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. May 11-12. Virginia Beach, Va. Eleventh NETHERLANDS IMPORT COMPANY 
Annual Rose Show of the Garden Club 2379 Centre Street West Roxbury 32, Mass. 
of Virginia at the Cavalier Hotel under 
the auspices of the Princess Anne Gar- 
NATIVE AMERICAN den Club. GARDEN ’MUMS 
; In the finest and t 1 ieties. Th 
Ferns and Wild Flowers May Si heii De, Sostns Decivel at tee } | Be Oe FUG as toe hes ter pantion 
Catalogue on Request rush your order in now. 
sain onan a a “A Weteeten, _— eee Color Folder Available 
oun orticu ciety. Exhibi- 
CUNNINGEAR GARDENS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. tion of Table Decorations and Carna- WALDRON 


tions at Horticultural Hall. 
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Bartlett Green Tree Food is a specially 
formulated and balanced food for shade 
trees and is available only through your 


Bartlett representative. 


HE proper feeding of your trees cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. This is one of the first considerations of 
dendricians in analyzing most tree problems. 


Nature provided a perfect feeding system for trees in 
natural forest conditions. There they have the benefit of 
a mulch formed by decaying leaves and vegetation, which 
conserves the natural moisture; eventually this produces 
rotting humus, the natural food for trees. 


These conditions do not generally exist on home grounds, 
where the land is well kept and leaves and debris are 
regularly removed; the result is that trees are slowly 
starved, becoming weakened and falling prey to innumer- 
able insects and diseases. Also, moisture conditions are 
changed, and much rain runs off the surface of the ground 
instead of sinking in. 


The leaves and branches of a full-grown tree are made up 
of organic matter and mineral elements which have been 
drawn from the ground. This continual drain upon the 
soil cannot go on forever; the soil must be replenished. 
It is vital that measures be taken to replace the loss with 
a scientifically balanced tree food. 


Top dressings do not solve this problem. The roots of the 
average tree are at least fifteen inches below the surface of 
the ground, so it can readily be seen that the trees receive 
little, if any, nourishment from such feeding. Also, many 
prepared foods may not contain all the elements necessary 
for maximum tree growth and health—or may not contain 
them in proper proportions. 


This phase of tree care has been studied for over a quarter 
of a century by the Bartlett Company at their Research 
Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds. After 
constant experiment and improvement, Bartlett Green 
Tree Food has been developed as the most perfectly bal- 
anced prepared food for your trees. Bartlett Green Tree 
Food is applied through small holes in the soil, made with 
powerful electric drills—a method that is highly efficient 
and economical, and does not disfigure the lawn. Actual 
results from the scientific application of Bartlett Green 
Tree Food are impressive. 


This is just one of the many ways in which the Bartlett 
Company is “serving through science.” Your Bartlett 
representative will be glad to discuss this fully at your 
convenience, with no obligation to you. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. fect tabectterics ana 


om Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 


he B Wi 
T “4 a 7 Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I. Stamford 
4 Conn., Danbury, Oonn., Hartford, Conn., Islip, N. Y., Monroe, N. Y., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. Y., New York, N. Y. ; Westbury. 
N. Y., White Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Oynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W.Va. ' 


Jy 


BARTLETT execars 





